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MRS. CAPPE. 


HE subject of this Memoir was born on the 3d of June, 

1744, at Long Presten, in Craven; of which parish her 
father, the Rev.’ Jeremiah Harrison, was the Incumbent. To 
Mr. Harrison’s honor, it must be recorded, that being more 
solicitous to fulfil the duties of his profession than to secure 
its emoluments, and more desirous to reform his parishioners, 
and thus to contribute to thcir happiness, than to increase 
his own income, he contented himself with a very moderate 
commutation instead of tithes. With the prejudices, how- 
ever, which, at that period, very generally prevailed against 
the cultivation of thé female mind, this gentleman deemed 
it necessary to restrain, rather than to cultivate his daugh- 
ter’s early desire of mental improvement. To an inmate 
therefore of her father’s family, Miss Harrison stood in- 
debted not only for much affectionate care and attention, dur- 
ing the years of infancy and childhood, but for her early 
education both in morals and learning. 

At the age of ten years, Miss H. was sent to York, for the 
purpose of attending the dancing-school, and learning the 
various sorts of needlework, which, at this period, were 
deemed the almost exclusive essentials of female education. 
During this time she resided with her grandmother and two 
maiden aunts; but returning soon after to her father’s re- 
sidence, an interval of nearly three years elapsed before she 
was again gratified with an opportunity of pursuing her fa- 
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vorite object, the acquirement of knowledge. During this 
period her mind appears to have made great advances to 
that state of judicious reflection and discipline, by which the 
subsequent years of her life were so greatly distinguished. 
At the age of fifteen, having acquired the usual rudiments 
of the then female education, and being arrived at that pe- 
riod of life when the mind is no longer wholly engrossed 
by the trifling occupations of childhood, Miss Harrison often, 
secretly, lamented her total want of some well-directed, im- 
proving, and interesting pursuit. Her aunts and her father 
being alike hostile to *‘ learned ladies,” discouraged her every 
attempt to obtain profitable knowledge. Notwithstanding 
these discouragements she was generally attaining a matu- 
rity of knowledge and experience, and as she advanced in 
years became more deeply imbued with that wisdom by which 
her after life was so well regulated, and so highly orna- 
mented. The winter of 1762, was spent at York, in order 
to afford Mr. Ilarrison the best medical attention, which his 
declining health required; but every effort proved vain to 
arrest the progress of his disease; he died at Preston, in 
July, 1763. | 

On the death of her father, Miss Harrison was received 
at Nostel into the family of Sir Rowland Winn, her mother’s 
first cousin. Here she received, from Sir Rowland and his 
daughters, every kind attention that could alleviate the severity 
of her loss, or contribute to her comfort, but within little 
more than two years she had to lament the loss of so ex- 
cellent, and in her situation, so valuable a friend. Returning 
to Bedale, a small market town, in which Mrs, Harrison 
had settled after her removal from Catterick, where Mr. H. 
died, Miss Harrison devoted a very considerable portion of 
her time to works of benevolence and mercy. The ignorant 
she instructed ; and their necessities, according to her ability, 
she relieved. ‘Thus employed, her mind became gradually 
reconciled to the many privations to which a very limited 
income subjected her. Every succeeding day found her more 
contented, cheerful, and happy; and she no longer looked 
back with regret on the departed splendor of Nostel. 

Being on a visit with her aunts at Harrowgate, Miss 
Harrison, soon after, received such polite attentions from a 
gentleman, who occupied apartments in the same lodging- 
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house, that it became evident they were intended as more than 
complimentary. An explanation soon followed, in which Mr. J. 
avowed, to Miss Harrison’s brother, his attachment in the most 
candid and honorable manner. 

The enquiries which, on this occasion, were instituted into 
this gentleman’s character, were productive of the most sa- 
tisfactory testimony to its excellence. His talents, his ac- 
complishments, and the ingenuousness of his conduct, added 
to his pleasing manners, obtained for him the good-will and 
respect of Miss Harrison’s friends. The premature death of 
this amiable young man terminated the fond expectations of 
happiness which Miss H. had began to indulge. Her senti- 
ments and conduct on this occasion did honor alike to the 
feelings and piety of her heart. She felt keenly the disap- 
pointment of her hopes and the loss she had sustained, but 
in the recollection that these temporal afflictions were under 
the control and permission of a divine Power, she learned 
submission and Christian resignation. 

After a variety of domestic events by which this lady’s life 
for several years was distinguished, and from which feelings 
of painful anxiety and pleasing hope were alternately and 
frequently excited, Miss Harrison became, on the 19th Feb. 
1788, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Cappe, of York, a widower 
with a family of six children. 

During the many years which elapsed from her marriage 
to the death of Mr. Cappe, in December, 1800, Mrs. C. was 
actively engaged in works of private benevolence, or public 
charity; in the management of which, the soundness of her 
judgment, not less than the benevolence of her mind, was 
strikingly manifested. For many years before his decease 
Mr. C. had been afflicted with a paralytic seizure, by which 
he was incapacitated from all public and ministerial duties, 
and from the management of his own private concerns; of 
necessity, therefore, the duties which devolved on Mrs, Cappe 
were both numerous, important, and delicate; and yet so 
much discretion, temper, and judgment, were discoverable in 
all her actions and arrangements, that public approbation, 
general satisfaction, and family harmony, were secured. Her 
assiduous attentions to Mr. Cappe were worthy of such a 
woman; no murmuring or fretful impatience under the trying 
and painful visitation; she seemed to consider it an honor 
and a privilege to be permitted to administer to the wants 
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and to soothe the affliction of so worthy and so benevolent 
a man. During the many years of his affliction, Mrs. Cappe 
had been sedulously engaged in transcribing from their short- 
hand originals, many of her husband’s papers on various sub- 
jects, by which many a wearisome period of sorrow and 
affliction was beguiled to both; and now that he was no 
more, she found in the perusal of Mr. C.’s writings, and in 
their preparation for the press, something like a renewal of 
their intercourse, by which her affliction was mitigated and 
her spirit soothed. 

Nothing that immediately relates to Mrs, Cappe, worthy 
of notice, occurred in this lady’s life for some years.—Death 
was constantly removing either the members of her own fa- 
mily or her immediate friends—whilst she was herself as 
constantly engaged in that course of pious benevolence 
which rendered her whole life one act of constant and daily 
preparation for her own.—Much of the happiness of Mrs. 
Cappe’s latter days was derived from the contemplation of 
the many benevolent plans now in operation, both in our 
own and other countries, to lessen the sum of human vice 
and misery. In the establishmeut of an Auxiliary British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in the ancient city of York, 
this lady especially rejoiced. ‘ This charity,” she said, “ I 
consider as being the most noble of all others; whether in 
respect of its primary object, that of shedding ‘light on 
those who sit in darkness’, or in its eventual good influ- 
ences in promoting harmony and peace, among different 
sects and parties, who all acknowledge the same great 
Master.” 

From this memoir every intelligent reader will be fully 
convinced that the first desire of Mrs. Cappe’s heart was 
to do good, and that in the accomplishment of that desire, 
she was as indefatigable as she was judicious. No part of 
her character, indeed, was more striking than her unwearied 
activity. She knew not what it was to be listless and in- 
dolent. From the hour of her rising, which was always 
early, to that of her retiring to rest, with the exception of 
a few minutes in the afternoon devoted to repose, she was 
unceasingly employed, either in devising or in executing 
some scheme of private or general benevolence. Of her it 
was literary true, that she was never weary in doing well. 
Her life was extended in the number of its years, beyond 
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the usual limits of mortality; but, by the diligent employ- 
ment of every hour, she enjoyed a length of days, to which 
it is the lot of but very few to attain. No remarkable 
events distinguished the close of her life. Her growing in- 
firmities excited no dissatisfaction, awakened no painful fore- 
bodings, disturbed not the serenity, animation, and cheer- 
fulness which formed such striking features in her charac- 
ter. Her death, to which she had long looked forward, was 
at last sudden. Having on the 26th of July, 1821, taken 
her usual light supper, after herself conducting the family 
devotions, she retired about ten o’clock to that bed from 
which she was never more to rise. She slept composedly 
till a little after twelve, when she awoke and said to her 
maid, who always slept in the room with her—‘ I am very 
ill, call my daughters.” They went to her instantly; medi- 
cal assistance was immediately procured, but to no purpose; 
she never spoke again, and in a quarter of an hour expired 
as tranquilly as if she had again fallen asleep. 

Thus gently closed a long protracted life, which had been 
devoted to the fear of God, and the service of mankind, 
and blessed with all the natural fruits of piety and virtue.* 








HORTENSIA. 

Tue daughter of Hortensius inherited the eloquence of 
her father; and when the Roman women were required to 
render on oath an account of their property, preparatory to 
a heavy tax, she pleaded the cause of her sex with such 
force, that the decree was annulled, The harangue which 
she delivered on this occasion before the triumvirs, Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus, was extant in the time of Quintillian, 
who speaks of it with great applause. 





* The editor thinks it necessary to observe, in order to pre- 
vent misconception, that he by no means wishes his silence in re- 
ference to Mrs. Cappe’s peculiar religious sentiments, to be con- 
sidered as indicating either his approval, or his disapproval of 
them. Qn this point he forbears the expression of his own feelings. 
The pages of the Museum, not being designed for theological dis- 
cussions. Mrs, Cappe’s practical piety he, however, most sincerely 
commends, 
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THE DEAD ALIVE. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE MS. OF MR. NELSON’S EDITION OF THE 
‘HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF ISLINGTON.” 





Tue following curious circumstance occurred a few years 
ago in the family of Mrs. Ryder, a widow, who carried on 
the business of a tailor, in Hornsey-row. She had a son 
who was placed out an apprenticc to the same trade, and 
who having had some words with his master, ran away, and 
was missing for several weeks. His mother being apprehen- 
sive that some ill had befallen him, advertised a reward to 
any person who should be the means of restoring him to his 
friends, or give any satisfactory information respecting him, 
whether living or dead. Soon after a communication was 
received by his parent, which stated, that a youth, answering 
the description of the runaway, had been found washed ashore 
by the Thames near Wandsworth. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, some of the family, 
accompanied by an undertaker in want of a job, took the 
road to Battersea; and having reached the spot where the 
body lay, were not long in making up their minds that the 
corpse was no other than that of their unfortunate relative. 
The undertaker lost no time in conveying the body home 
to the mother’s house; who straightway caused her windows 
to be closed; prepared mourning for the brothers and sisters 
of the defunct, and in due time had the body decently interred 
in the family grave in Islington church-yard. 

Some time after, while the family were yet in mourning for 
the loss of one of its most promising members, thus snatched 
away in the flower of youth and carried to an untimely grave, 
a knock was heard at the door—not that of a ghost, be 
assured, gentle reader,—it was in good sooth, the runaway 
youth, in his own proper person; who, having heard of 
what had been done in his absence, came home to assure 
his friends “ that they had made a mistake, and buried the 
wrong person—that he was not dead, had never been near 
the water-side, and was not drowned at all; but had been 
alive all the while, and following the tailoring business on 
his own account, at Bandy-leg-walk, in the Borough.” 
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CROYLAND ABBEY ; 


A TALE, 


(Continued from Vol. XVII. page 307.) 


CPP? 


They differ’d much, yet might observers trace 
Likeness of feature both in mind and face; 
Unlike had been their life, unlike the fruits, 

Of different tempers, studies, and pursuits; 

Nay in such varying scenes the men had moved, 
’Twas passing strange that aught alike they lov'’d. 





“My friends,” said Hedda, apparently a little elevated in 
consequence of having partaken of the good cheer set before 
his guests, “ enliven us, I pray you, with some account of 
what is passing in that world, from which we are voluntarily 
excluded, and of which details seem only amusing stories— 
does Ceolred, your monarch, still carry all before him? or, 
in what new broils is he engaged?”"—As he spoke, the fea- 
tures of his more youthful companion assumed a cast of deep, 
but anxiously suppressed, interest; and when Guthlac, with 
the candor natural to him, mentioned that he was employed 
in military service, and related, though without taking any 
credit to himself, the subjugation of Aldulph—‘* How, say 
you?” cried Hedda, casting a look of alarm towards his com- 
panion, ‘‘ Aldulph a prisoner to Egbert? I fear he has fallen 
into merciless hands.” The agitation of the youth appeared 
extreme, as gasping with apprehension, he exclaimed—“ and 
Elfrida! his lovely daughter, tell me, I bescech you, her fate?” 
Guthlac, though at a loss to account for this extreme ea- 
gerness in the young recluse, did not consider himself justi- 
fied in keeping him a moment longer in suspense; he there- 
fore assured his anxious auditors that both the captive mo- 
narch and his fair daughter had been treated with the re- 
spect due to their rank; and had experienced every kindness 
at the hands of their noble captor. ‘“ Thank Heaven!” 
ejaculated the pious Hedda, “I rejoice to hear that Egbert, 
Stained as he is with crime and cruelty, can be jast upon 
some occasions.” Guithlac, indignant at this aspersion of his 
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uncle’s character, rose with warmth—“ From other lips than 
your’s, father,” he cried, “ the assertion you have now made 
should be answered in another way; I am willing to think 
you speak only as one whose sacred calling justifies an ab- 
horrence of war and bloodshed—if I am to construe your 
meaning in a more particular sense, I must renounce your 
proffered hospitality this night, sooner than repose beneath 
the roof of him who dares to traduce my honored uncle.”— 
“Egbert your uncle?” repeated Hedda in a tone of asto- 
nishment; ‘‘ you are then the youthful hero Guthlac, whose 
exploits have already reached cven this remote corner?— 
Anselm! what say you; shall we conciliate this petulant youth? 
it is a meeting you have long desired.” Irritated and im- 
paticnt, Guthlac made no reply nor remark, but cast on 
them both looks of scornful defiance, while Tetha, alarmed, 
grasped his arm, and said in a timid whisper—* For my 
sake, Guthlac, for my sake, restrain this unseemly warmth; 
there is some mistake which a patient investigation may 
serve to clear up to the satisfaction of all parties.”— 
“You are right, lady,” observed Anselm respectfully, 
“Our pious father here, is in possession of startling facts, 
and which, if report is to be credited, nearly concern your 
son; it may be, that the information we could give might 
be unwelcome, but if Guthlac in his present angry mood 
disdains to seek an explanation, he may live to repent his 
obstinacy and temerity.”—‘‘ Hold, my son,” cried Hedda, 
“let not thy zeal outstrip thy discretion; whatever secret may 
be in my possession, I am bound, by the most sacred ob- 
ligation, not to reveal before the appointed time; and that 
hour is one which it depends upon the Almighty power alone 
to accelerate or retard. I could indeed give the youth im- 
portant advice, but, prejudiced as he is, how can I hope 
that he would regard it?”—“ You do my son injustice,” 
observed Tetha, “if you think that, however warm you 
may be in advocating the cause of those to whom he is bound 
by ties of affinity and regard, he is yet insensible to the 
well-meaning efforts of others, who may have his interest at 
heart; come, come, let me be a mediator betwixt you; I 
must see the olive-branch extended before I can seek that 
repose which my present state of weakness and lassitude so 
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greatly require’ —“ My mother is right,” said Guthlac, stretch- 
ing forth his hand, “‘ forgive me, venerable Hedda; the impe- 
tuosity of my nature, sometimes, hurries me beyond duc 
bounds, it needed not my genile mother’s interference 
to convince me of my error; your candid expostulation 
was sufficient to convince me of your sincerity. But how 
comes it that, if you are not allowed to reveal secrets of 
importance to my welfare, this young companion of yours 
appears to be so well informed.’’—“ Circumstances of a pe- 
culiar nature,” replied Hedda thoughtfully, “‘ have made him 
a partaker with me in the general knowledge of some things 
which most materially concern you; and of these you shall 
be informed before we part:—but for the rest it must re- 
main locked in this breast, during my short remnant of ex- 
istence, or till the death of one of more value to socicty 
than an insignificant old monk.—But it now grows late; let 
us retire to rest, and with thankful hearts offer up our ves- 
pers to Him who directs the most minute events of our 
lives with infinite wisdom, for our advantage; as has been 
even now evinced by your accidentally seeking shelter in 
this place; to-morrow, we wiil, if it so please Him, renew 
the discussion.” Anselm, obedient to the hint, took his lamp, 
and preceded his reluctant guests to their separate dormi- 
tories, which, being those appropriated to travellers, were at 
some distance from the cells of the monks, and fitted up 
in a more commodious manner.—Guthlac, involved in a la- 
byrinth of conjecture as to the mystery couched beneath 
the words of the venerable abbot, was long ere he could 
compose himself. to sleep; a heaviness hung on his spirits 
which he vainly strove to shake off; and when at last he 
sunk into a short slumber, troubled dreams agitated and 
roused him. Imagining he heard his own name softly pro- 
nounced, he started from his pallet and listened attentively— 
again it was repeated, whilst a gentle voice demanded admit- 
tance. Grasping his sword, with the sudden impulse of sus- 
picion, he proceeded to the door and withdrew the bolt, 
when upon opening it with a cautious hand, he beheld on- 
ly the infirm and venerable abbot—‘I have sought you at 
this unseasonable hour, my son,” said he, putting down his 
lamp, “‘ because I wished our conference to be secret, even 
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thy loved mother must not hear what I have to communi- 
cate; lay aside therefore that hostile weapon, in which the 
worldly-minded place too much trust, and let me, if possi- 
ble, teach you to wage war rather against your own rebel- 
lious passions.” Guthlac smiled at this simple, but well-in- 
tended rebuke, and obeyed the old man; who, seating him- 
self at his bed-side, thus addressed him—* It is known to 
you, my son, that the Saxons, your countrymen, were long 
in a rude and barbarous state, unenlightened by the divine 
rays of our holy religion, and that, until very lately, your 
ancestors were Pagans, even your father, the brave and 
worthy Penwald, did not embrace Christianity until con- 
verted thereto by the pious and tender adjurations of your 
excellent mother.—The conduct of those Saxon warriors was 
consequently, at times, disorderly and immoral; and though 
it may shock the ear of a dutiful and affectionate child, I 
am sorry to say, that such was, in some instances, your 
father’s—nay, hear me out, for it is necessary you should 
know the truth without reserve or palliation. At a very 
early age he, with your uncle Egbert, was entertained at the 
house of a gallant nobleman, who had an only daughter; 
both the youths became enamoured of her charms and agreed 
to decide by lot which should give up his pretensions to her 
hand; the event decided in Egbert’s favor; but the lady, ena- 
moured of your father, repulsed him with scorn, and to rid 
herself of his importunities escaped from her. father’s house 
in disguise, and followed Penwald to the camp, where she 
was, for some time, secreted by her imprudent lover.—Eg- 
bert, meanwhile, having secured the interest of her family, 
who were indignant at the conduct of this only hope of their 
housc, obtained the royal mandate for her being given up 
to their authority; and she was forcibly dragged from the 
arms of her lover, and concealed from the eyes of the 
world, till every evidence of her shame should be removed. 
Of her fate I can tell you nothing more, except that she 
gave birth to twins, a boy and a girl. Your father, for a 
time, was wroth, and overwhelmed with anguish at the 
joss of his unhappy partner in guilt; but finding all his 
efforts vain to discover the place of her concealment, he 
gave over the search; and, with the natural fickleness of 
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man, soon found another object upon whom to place his 
affections, in the person of the lovely and virtuous Tetha, 
this was a pure and holy flame, consecrated by sacred rites 
and approved by Heaven; none other, my sun, can event- 
ually prove permanently happy”—‘“ Your narrative is calcu- 
lated to surprise me, I own,” said Gutblac, “ but I do not 
perceive how I can be concerned in the matter which your 
previous observations seemed to imply.” ‘ Alas!” replied 
Hedda with a sigh, ‘¢ it is that which I find most difficulty 
in explaining. How shall I tell you, my child, how will 
you bear to hear the fatal truth which I am about to re- 
veal?—one of those children of shame, you have beheld to- 
night in my protegeé Anselm; the othcr, Guthlac, is she up- 
on whom you have, unknowing the dreadful truth, fixed your 
youthful affections!””—*“‘ Holy father!” exclaimed Guthlac grasp- 
ing his arm with a look of frenzied borror, ** how know you 
this? are you not seeking to work on my credulity? explain, 
I beseech you, how this can be? Elfrida, the daughter of 
Aldulph, my sister! impossible.” Jt was now Hedda’s turn 
to be surprised, he gazed on the agonized countenance 
of Guthlac with earnest curiosity, and beheld there the vary- 
ing emotions of doubt, apprehension, and despair.-- “ Be calm, 
my child,” said he after a pause, “I have indeed suffered 
my anxiety to prevent a heinous sin to hurry me into a mis- 
take—I spoke not and thought not of the Lady Elfrida’— 
“To whom then could you possibly allude,” asked the won- 
cering Guthlac.—“ I alluded to Pega,” replied the monk with 
a deep drawn sigh, ‘“‘ to whom I understood you were be- 
trothed.”  ‘* That is equally impossible, replied Guthlac, ‘‘ she 
is the acknowledged child of my uncle: I love her as a sister 
indeed? but—you must be deceiving me, Hedda;”—* No 
matter,” cried Hedda, hastily, ‘‘ thank Heaven it is no worse, 
seek not to enquire further. Worlds would not tempt me to 
disclose more; here let the secret rest, for incalculable mis- 
chief may accrue to those most dear to you, by your indis- 
creet disclosure of facts, which should never have been made 
known to you, had I not been myself deceived.—Still, my son, 
though you have, providentially, escaped this danger, you have 
still many difficulties before you, and a fate similar to that 
of your father threatens you, since you have a rival in your 
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brother; yes, Gutblac! in him, whose heart yearns towards 
you with fraternal affection, though you have thus met under 
unfavorable auspices. Be advised, my son, direct your thoughts 
to that course which was pointed out to you by Divine wis- 
dom. The mysterious symbol, revealed to your mother in a 
manner which could have been effected by no mortal agen- 
cy, plainly indicated that you should embrace a different vo- 
cation from that which in the wild infatuation of youth you 
have chosen; I foresee that nought but sorrow awaits you 
in your worldly career, and, though the short-lived splendor 
of triumph may for a time dazzle and mislead you, I hope 
and trust that the time is not far distant when you will 
voluntarily seek consolation from a purer source, even with- 
in these holy walls.” ‘ It may be so, father,” cried Guthlac, 
impatiently, “ but my present feelings ill accord with the 
ideas you would have me form of such consolation, as could 
be found in a life of monastic seclusion. —But, leave me now, 
I pray you, for I have much need of reflection; the over- 
whelming information you have this night given me, has 
had a paralyzing effect on my brain.—I know not what to 
think, or how to resolve—the conflict within me is terrible.— 
Leave me, pray leave me.”— Guthlac,” said the monk, with 
an impressive look as he rose to withdraw, ‘I will leave 
you to the care of One who is all-sufficient to protect and 
strengthen you, under whatever trials and persecution may 
await you. But remember your pious mother has taken 
pains to educate you in christian principles, amongst which 
forgiveness of injuries, even when intentional, holds the fore- 
most rank—resignation to the Divine will under every dis- 
pensation, is a branch of your duty equally important; let 
me then recommend to you as you value her peace of 
mind, to ponder well on all 1 have said, nor let this un- 
looked-for blight of your youthful hopes mar the fair pro- 
mise of your opening years, and stain your character with 
the foul dye of hatred against an unoffending brother. ‘To- 
morrow we will have some further conference, till then, 
peace be with you.”—He then bestowed a parting benedic- 
tion on the subdued Guthlac, and slowly withdrew. 





(To be continued. ) 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XI. 


CPL aT 


*¢ The fig-tree: not that kind for fruit renown’'d, 

But such as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Dekkan, spreads her arms 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over-arch’d, and cooling walks between, 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds, 

At loop holes cut thro’ thickest shade: those leaves 

They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe.” 
MILTON. 





NATURAL history is a science which embraces a most 
extensive field of observation. Its object is to make us ac- 
quainted with the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; 
to display the wonders of each; and thus to illustrate the 
wisdom and power of their almighty Creator and Preserver. 

. From man, the first and most intelligent of created beings 
who come within our notice, through the various gradations 
of animated and organized natural substances, down to the 
fungus or meanest vegetable production, there scems to be a 
reguiar chain of being, of which each individual link bears 
a striking analogy to those which precede and follow it; 

and each occupies its distinct and appropriate place in the 
scale of existence. If there is much to excite our adiniration 
and astonishment in the active tricks of the mimic monkey, 
the voluble utterance of the imitative parrot, or the still more 
surprising feats or the half-reasoning elephant, so there is 
abundant matter for reflection: there is much that will repay 
the attention of the philosophical observer, in the king-cups 
and daisies which chequer the green carpet that covers our 
meadows, and even in the blades of grass of which that 
carpet is composed. Every leaflet forming those flowers 
contains within it a multitude of tubes and vessels, to con- 
vey the fluids by which they are nourished; and every tint 
reflected from their enamelled surfaces is produced by ope- 
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rations far surpassing, in their minuteness, complication, 
and perfect adaptation to the end proposed, the nicest and 
most delicate processes of human art. That which is com- 
mon rarely attracts our observation, and therefore we neglect 
to make ourselves acquainted with its structure and pro- 
pertics. The meanest natural productions, however, when 
closely examined, are found infinitely to surpass the most 
elaborate artificial manufactures. Let the leaf of a rose, or 
the wing of a fly, be placed under a magnifying glass, and 
the higher the power of the microscopic lens, the more clearly 
and precisely will the beauty, regularity, and admirable con- 
struction, of those objects, be perceived. On the other hand, 
let a highly finished miniature painting, or a piece of the 
finest cambric, be viewed through a good microscope, and 
the one will appear to be a coarse and unsightly daub, and 
the other will seem to consist of rough, irregular ropes, 
crossing each other at all manner of angles. 

Lucilio Vanini, an Italian plilosopher in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, published some opinions quite 
inconsistent with the established religion of the country; in 
consequence of which, he was arrested on the charge of 
having been guilty of heresy and atheism. On being brought 
before his judges, he made an animated specch in his own 
defence, in which he disclaimed the title of an atheist. 
Stooping down and picking up a straw from the ground, 
he held it in his hand, and said, “ If itsh d been possible 
for me to have doubted of the being of a God, nature 
would have offered a thousand proofs of his existence to 
satisfy my inguirics, Who can behold for a moment this 
refuse fragment of a stalk of grain, and not be convinced 
that its production infinitely surpesses human skill and wis- 
dom? Who then but a Being infinitely wise, great, and 
powerful, could have formed the universe, of which we 
oursclves are but an insignificant portion?’ Had this un- 
fortunate philosopher defended himself against other impu- 
tations as forcibly as he did against the charge of atheism, 
he would not have deserved the shocking punisiment in- 
flicted on him. He was burnt alive in 1619, at the age of 
twenty-six; and he suffered with all the heroic coustancy of 
a Christian martyr, 
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In taking a general survey of the vegetable part of the 
creation, we mect with many objects, which, on slight ex- 
amination, display singular and remarkable properties. It 
is unnecessary to pry into their intimate structure, as their 
wonders are obvious to the common observer. Many very 
curious plants may be founds in the British islands, and still 
more in the inter-tropical regions, where vegetation flourishes 
in the utmost luxuriance. Few of these present an appear- 
ance altogether so extraordinary as the Indian fig-tree, of 
the large leaves of which, Milton (in his Paradise Lost,) 
tells us that Adam and Eve, after the Fall, made themselves 
aprons. This wonderful tree is usually known by the name 
of the banyan tree. ‘The Malays, or natives of the country 
where it grows, call it jawee-jawee; and the Portuguese, 
arbor de raiis, the tree of roots; the latter appellation ob- 
viously derived from the property which it has of dropping 
radical shoots from its branches, which on reaching the 
surface of the earth take root and form new trunks, so 
that a single tree after a time has the appearance of a grove. 
This odd production of the vegetable kingdom is found grow- 
ing in the western parts of Hindostan, and in the island of 
Sumatra. Some of them cover an immense extent of ground. 
One near Manju, about twenty miles from Patna, in Bengal, 
is said to cast a shadow, the circumference of which, at 
noon, extends eleven hundred and sixteen feet. Others are 
mentioned, the branches of which spread wide enough to 
afford shelter to a troop of horse. When the radical shoots 
of the banyan tree meet with any obstacle before they ar- 
rive at the surface of the ground, they pass over and cover 
the resisting body so as to take its shape, and thus make 
a very singular appearance. Mr. Marsden, in his History 
of Sumatra, says he has seen some that stood in the exact 
figure of a gate long after the original posts and cross-rails, 
of which it was composed, had been completely decayed. He 
adds, that he had heard of their lining the internal circum- 
ference of a brick well, like the worm in a distiller’s tub; 
thus exhibiting the view of a tree turned inside out, the 
branches pointing towards the centre instead of growing 
from it. The situations which the banyan-tree chooses are 
no less remarkable than its mode of growth. It is found 
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shooting from the side of a wall, the top of a house, or 
even from the smooth surface of a painted wooden pillar. 
Sometimes it springs from the middle of a hollow tree of a 
different species. It plainly appears to partake of the na- 
ture of the ivy; and, like that parasitical plant, it frequently 
proves destructive to the buildings on which it fastens. The 
fibrous roots, which at first are exceedingly fine, penetrate 
most common cements, and as their size enlarges, they exert 
a force sufficient to split the most substantial brick work. 
This tree is capable of subsisting and flourishing without 
earth or water. It must of course draw its nourishment 
principally from the atmosphere, in many situations; but 
when growing on other trees it will necessarily prey on them, 
and rob them of their vital juices, like the misletoe or the 
ivy. The leaves of the banyan-tree are large, thick, and 
strong. The people of India and Sumatra use them to thatch 
their dwellings: and also instead of paper to write on, in- 
denting the letters on the surface of the leaves with a sharp 
instrument, 

If the oriental regions of the old world contain singular 
vegetable production, there are some perhaps still more ex- 
traordinary to be met with on the more recently discovered 
continent of America. The learned and enterprizing traveller, 
Humboldt, in exploring that quarter of the globe, added 
much to our knowledge of its natural history. Among other 
remarkable objects which occurred to his notice, he mentions 
a curious tree, which he thus describes—‘‘ Upon quitting 
the village of Turmero, we discovered at a league distant 
an object, which appears on the horizon like a round hillock 
or tumulus covered with vegetation. It is neither a hill nor 
a group of trees close to each other; but a single tree, the 
famous zamang del guayre, known throughout the province 
for the enormous extent of its branches, which form a he- 
mispheric head five hundred and seventy-six feet in circum- 
ference, The zamang is a fine species of mimosa, the tor- 
tuous branches of which are divided by bifurcation. Its de- 
licate and tender foliage displayed itself agreeably on the 
azure sky. We stopped a long time under this vegetable 
roof. The trunk of the zamang-del-guayre, which is found 
on the road from Turmero to Maracay, is only sixty feet 
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high, and nine thick: but its real beauty consists in the form 
of its head. The branches extend like an immense umbrella, 
and bend towards the ground, from which they remain at an 
uniform distance of from twelve to fifteen feet. The circum- 
ference of the head is so regular that having traced different 
diameters, I found them one hundred and ninety-two and 
ene hundred and eighty-six feet*.” 








CURING A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


A GENTLEMAN who had for a long time fancied himsclf 
dying of a liver complaint, was advised by Dr. Crawford, 
of Baltimore, to make an excursion into the state of Ohio. 
After travelling three months, he returned home, apparently 
in good health; but upon receiving information of the death 
of a twin-brother, who had actually died of a schirrous liver, 
he immediately staggered, and falling down, cried out that 
he was dead; and had, as he always expected, died of a 
liver complaint. Dr. Crawford being sent for, immediately 
attended; and on being informed of the notion which had 
seized the hypochondriac, instantly exclaimed, ‘‘O yes, the 
gentleman is certainly dead, and it is more than probable 
his liver was the death of him. However, to ascertain the 
fact, I will hasten to cut him open before putrefaction takes 
place.” He called for a carving-knife, and whetting it as 
a butcher would to open a dead calf, he stepped up to him, 
and began to open his waistcoat. The hypochondriac became 
so horribly frightened, that he leaped up with the agility of 
a rabbit, and crying out, “‘ Murder! murder! murder!” run 
off with a speed that would have defied a score of doctors 
to catch him. After running a considerable distance, until 
he was almost exhausted, he halted; and not finding the 
doctor at his heels, soon became composed. From that pe- 
riod, this gentleman was never known to complain of his 
liver; nor had he, for more than twenty years afterwards, any 
symptoms of this disease. 





* Humboldt's Personal Narrative, transl. by H. Maria Williams. 
vol, iv. p. 116, 17. 
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PORTRAITURES OF MODERN POETS. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esa. 


Mr. CampsBeELt has long stood high iv the public estimation; 
but, as upon an impartial review of his writings we think 
he has been awarded more praise than his merits can just- 
ly claim, so we cannot but rank him among those indivi- 
duals to whom that fickle deity, Fortune, has been particu- 
larly favorable. He entered the lists of fame at a time when 
there were few in the field, and those few not of a very supe- 
rior order. The subject of which he made choice was a most 
happy one: bis versification was smooth and easy; his senti- 
ments, moral and humane; his opinions did not militate against 
established doctrines, nor point at particular sects; thus no 
one was offended, whilst most were pleased; and the good 
sense and mild feelings of a sensible and a worthy man 
were magnified into the sublimest attributes of a great poet. 
He had the advantage, moreover, of Lord Byron’s friendship; 
bis Lordship having made honorable mention of him in that 
fine satirical poem, “‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
The proud rank Lord Byron holds in the republic of letters 
may be dated from the appearance of that poem, and he con- 
fers a portion of his own fame on those he honors with his 
applause. Take the world in the aggregate, it is much more 
willing to be led than it chooses to acknowledge. 

In literature the first step is every thing—a name once 
acquired is a salvo to future defects:—to acquire this name 
is often a great difliculty—but to lose it, we affirm, is alsd 
a great one. The fame of a writer depends on the gene- 
ral opinion, and, though a discerning few may perceive 
‘“* what a falling off is there,” the majority will keep up the 
bubble that is once blown. Southey, for instance, has gained, 
perhaps deservedly, the name of a good poet—yet the dull- 
ness, not to say folly, of his latter productions has done little 
towards tearing the laurel from his brow. The rivalry of 
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cotemporary genius is more fatal to the hopes of an author, 
than any comparison which he may apprehend the world may 
institute between him and departed worthies. Thus is poe- 
tical celebrity more difficult of attainment at the present mo- 
ment when Byron, Moore, Scott &c. form a galaxy, than du- 
ring the interregnum in this department of literature, which 
immediately preceded their appearance. We have made these 
introductory remarks previous to entering on an examination 
of Mr. Campbell’s merits, because we confess ourselves un- 
able to discover in his writings those emanations of splen- 
did genius that distinguish a great poet. We regard him 
as a man of talent—not a man of genius—qualities often 
confounded, but certainly very dissimilar. ‘To the last, the 
quick and original powers of invention, the vivid and warm 
imagination, ardent and spontaneous feelings, are indispen- 
sible; while if the former only possesses sense, judgment, 
and erudition, with some portion of good taste, we feel our- 
selves justified in awarding to him that estimation which we 
imagine belongs to a man of talent. 

‘‘The Pleasures of Hope,” Mr. Campbell’s earliest Poem, 
forms the basis of his fame; to that poem, therefore, we 
shall especially direct our attention. There is a vagueness 
in the structure which might have been judiciously avoided. 
Few poems would suffer less by being transposed than this, 
a circumstance which is always unfavorable, more particularly 
in a philosophical poem, as we may call the one before 
us: it wants that beautiful continuity, in which link follows 
link, in appropriate succession; each so dependent on that 
which precedes and that which succeeds, that the whole would 
suffer from any omission or inversion. It is also perpetu- 
ally degraded by a weakness and puerility of expression, as 








‘““ So heavenly genius, in thy course dirine 
Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine.” 


Again, the language is weak and vapid, 


“ Auspicious hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe.” 


And when, in some easy, pleasing lines, he has described 
the hardships of the pilot whose destination guides him to 


“ Bebring’s rocks and Greenland’s naked isles,” 
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he spoils the conclusion, by introducing the main subject 


of the poem with weak expletives. The watchman’s visions 
are agreeably written till the last line. 


‘* His native hills that rise in happier climes, 

The grot that heard his song of other times, 

His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, 

His glassy lake, and broomwood’s blossom's vale 
Rush on his thoughts; he sweeps before the wind, 
Treads the lov’d shore he sighed to leave behind, 
Meets at each step a friend’s familiar face, 

And flics at last to Helen's long embrace, 

Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear, 
And clasps with many a sigh his children dear.” 


The passage descriptive of the mother watching her sleep- 
ing babe, has been much admired; but it is rather for the 
picture it presents to the mind (which cannot fail to be a 
pleasing one, be it expressed as it may) than for any real 
beauty or originality it possesses, There is nothing very 
natural in these lines— 


“ And say, when, summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone appear, 

And soothe my parting spirit lingering near?” 


It is not the idea with which we quarrel, but the language 
in which it is clothed. The last line is a sweet one— 


“¢ And think of all my love, and all my woe.” 


But it is spoiled by the preceding one which describes 
him breathing his sighs “‘ to winds that murmur low.” All 
that affectation of imagery is out of place in the language 
of emotion and deep feeling. The picture of advancing in- 
fancy is sweet— 


“ But when the cherub lip has learnt to claim 
A mother’s ear by that endearing name, 

Soon as the playful innocent can prove 

A tear of pity or a smile of love, 

Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care, 
Or lisps with lioly look his ev’ning prayer, 
Or gazing mutely, pensive sits to hear 

The mournful ballad warbled in Lis ear.” 
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The lines descriptive of the poor man, are written with 

much truth, feeling, and sweetness— 
“ And mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world's regard, that soothes, tho’ haif untrue, 
Whose erring heart the lush of sorrow bore, 
But found not pily when it erred no more. 
Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
Th’ unfeeling proud one looks—and passes by; 
Condemned on penury’s barren path to roam, 
Scorned by the world, and left without a home— 
Even he at evening, should he chance to stray, 
Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn scented way, 
Where round the cot’s romantic glade are seen, 
The blossomed bean-field, and the sloping green, 
Leans o’er its humble gate, and thinks the while— 
Oh! that for me some home like this wou’d smile— 
Some hamlet's shade to yield my sickly form, 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm, 
There shou’d my hand no stinted boon assign 
To wretched hearts with sorrow such as mine! 
That generous wish can sooth unpitied care, 
And Hope half mingles with the poor man’s prayer.” 


In the latter part of the first division, the poem forsakes 
its original theme to dwell on the progress of the human- 
izing arts among uncivililized nations, on the dissemination 
of truth through regions hitherto merged in the gloom of 
ignorance; on the dismemberment of Poland; and on “ the 
wrongs of Africa.” The second part, commencing with an 
apostrophe to love, contains some pleasing pictures of do- 
mestic life, and concludes with “ the sublime influence of 
hope” in disarming death of its terrors. 

“ Eternal Hope! when yonder sphere sublime, 
Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade; 

When all the sister planets have decay’d, 

When ’rapt iu fire the realms of ether glow, 

And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismay’d shalt o’er the ruin smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile.” 


Of the poems that compose the rest of the volume, even 
the best do not rise above mediocrity. 
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Barrow called poetry “ingenious nonsense;” the poem 

of the “ Harper’, is a compound of nonsense, but certainly 
not of ingenuity. Nothing can be written in worse taste 
than “ The Wounded Hussar.”—‘“ Love and Madness” is very 
little better. It is dull and obscure.—‘“ Gertrude of Wyoming” 
is a poem in the Spencerian measure, and scarcely rises above 
mediocrity till the entrance of the boy and negro “ like morn- 
ing brought by night.’ The description of the negro warrior 
is also happy— 

“ A soul that pity touched, but never shook, 

Trained from his tree-rock’d cradle, to his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 

Impassive,—fearing but the shame of fear, 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.” 
His parting address to the boy is beautiful— 


“‘ Sleep, wearied one! and in the dreaming land 
Shouldst thou the spirit of thy mother greet, 

Oh! say to-morrow that the white man’s hand, 

Hath plucked the thorns of sorrow from thy feet; 
Whi'e I in lonely wilderness shall meet 

Thy little footprints—or by traces know 

The fountain where at noon I thought it sweet, 

To feed thee with the quarry of my bow, 

And pour’d the lotus horn, or slew the mountain roe.” 


Outalissi, ¢o whom all the poetry of the work is given, has 
some beautiful lines descriptive of his isolated state. 


“ Accursed Brandt! he left of all my tribe, 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birtb, 

All perished; I alone am left on earth 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No! not a kindred drop that runs in human veins.” 


The passages extracted are perhaps the best in the poem, 
though the concluding speech of the Oneyda chief is well writ- 
fen.—The work wants interest, and is not sufficiently expla- 
natory ; and perhaps the following expressions have more of no- 
velty than merit—a nut grown tree—a mutual heart—the swar- 
thy lineaments of a face—kindly bowls—a lovely face uplift (ups 
lifted). 

Sixty-eight pages are occupied by the poem, twenty by the 
notes, and the Book is made up by a few miscellaneous pieces 
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of a very mediocré character—* Ye mariners of England” for 
example, containing the following poetic and original lines— 
And sweep thro’ the deep, 
While the stormy tempests blow, 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests biow. 


“‘Glenara” is a little piece in much better taste. “ The bat- 
tle of the Baltic” contains some good lines, but inclines to 
doggrel. ‘‘ Lockiel’s Warning, a poetic dialogue,” is tolerably 
written, but a mere fragment, from which neither tale nor 
Meaning can be extracted. 

‘“‘ Hohinlenden” a descriptive battle song, and ‘ Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” a well known, though a very inferior ballad, closes 
this volume. 

The work altogether bears evident marks of book-making, 
as this imposing quarto might have formed an unobtrusive 
duodecimo, and it would then have had this advantage, that 
its price would have been better proportioned to its merits. 
The notes contain several trifling errors, which we presume 
to be typographical, but which are scarcely pardonable in 
so small a work. 

Of Mr. Campbell’s ‘ Specimens of the British Poets” we 
think it necessary to speak, because he has done more real 
service to poctic readers by making this selection than he 
would have done by writing original matter for a century— 
but Mr. C. has here done too little, seven volumes octavo are 
not sufficient for specimens of all our poets, much less so 
when a considerable portion of the pages are taken up with 
the biography of the respective authors, and an cssay on 
poetry —Shakespeare, has we think, only a page accorded him; 
we presume on the ground that he is sufficiently well known, 
but the same reason should have induced Mr. C, to limit his 
selections from Milton, Pope, Thomson, Butler, and Mason; 
indeed the principal error appears to be that our author has 
said too much of authors that are known, and too little of 
those that are not. Taken upon the whole, it is the work of 
aman of erudition, industry, and taste; and one which, per- 
haps, no other poet of the present day would have performed 
with so much impartiality or judgment. He has been morg 
disposed to praise than 10 censure, and if this be a fault, 
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it isan amiable one. Otway has been omitted in the biogra- 
phical notices; which we the rather regret, as Mr. C. might, 
for ever, have set at rest, an unfounded, though current story, 
as to the manner of his death. Mr.C. has not shewn partiality 
to any particular style, as some might have done, in the 
selection.—Lewis would have heaped ap execratory or harrow- 
ing passages till they formed a hill of horrors, like the bones 
of the unfortunate crusaders who fell in battle with the 
Turks; Moore would have lulled us with love scenes, Cole- 
ridge would have resusticated Donne, Cowley, Crashaw; and 
so on to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Campbell has also evinced his improved taste in poetry 
in some trifles which he has published in the magazine he 
edites. They are the best he has written, particularly a little 
song on “‘ Absence,” which we should be happy to transcribe, 
had we not already exceeded our limits. 











CORILLA. 


CoriLLaA was the Arcadian name given to the celebrated 
improvisatrice, Maria Maddalena Morelli Fernandez, of 
Pistoia, who was honored at Rome with the laurel crown, 
16th February, 1776, in the same manner as Petrarch and 
Tasso had been of old. The fertility and readiness with 
which this accomplished female instantly produced, when 
required, the most elegant verses on Whatever subject, and in 
whatever measure, was altogether marvellous. In the ex- 
amination which she underwent before the Arcadian Academy 
of Rome, and which continued for three successive days, 
there was scarcely a subject, in philosophy or literature, on 
which she did not display her poetical powers to the satis- 
faction and astonishment of all present. The audience com- 
prehended all the principal personages, clergy, literati, and 
foreigners, then resident at Rome; among the latter was 
the late Duke of Gloucester. 

This renowned lady was a musician as well as a poetess. 
She sang her own verses to simple tunes, with a sweet voice 
and a good taste, 
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THE VISION OF CHRYSIPPE; 


OR, 


A PEEP INTO A WORLD WHERE EVERY THING IS PERFECT. 
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OF all the difficulties which perplex the mind of man, and 
which lead him, on many occasions, to doubt the goodness 
of Providence, there is none more serious than the evidence 
daily presented to him of the mass of evil which is permitted 
to exist in the world. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
there are other worlds beside the one we inhabit, and 
among the number it might be possible to find one where 
felicity is perfect. 

That our Creator, who is the essence of goodness, and who 
must naturally detest vice, should, possessing the power 
he does, permit its existence among his creatures, is not 
satisfactorily to be accounted for by the human under- 
standing; and the difficulty becomes greater when we wit- 
ness the success of the wicked upon earth; they flourish, 
they prosper in almost all their undertakings; the good are 
their victims—they triumph over virtue; they oppress with 
impunity ; they appear to be the favorites of fortune. 

Chrysippe, an illustrious pagan philosopher, who had 
passed the greater part of his life in studying the different 
systems of his contemporaries, found that all his researches 
were vain to solve this apparent contradiction; or, rather, 
as he was almost tempted to consider it, this unjust dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments. On one day in par- 
ticular, when he had fatigued himself in a greater degree 
than usual with abstruse studies, previously to his retir- 
ing to rest, he fell on his knees, and in a voice of loud and 
earnest supplication preferred this prayer—“ All powerful 
Jupiter! father of men and of gods, the more I meditate 
on thy divine essence, the more ] am convinced that thou 
art the fountain of justice and of supreme goodness: but my 
soul, oppressed with a weight of doubts, sinks almost to the 
depth of despair, when I consider this world in its present 
state. Thou who art a God of love and mercy, why didst 
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thou ever create a race of beings so impure? or, if created 
in a state of innocence, why dost thou permit vice to gain 
such an ascendancy in their dispositions, when it was in thy 
power, and thine alone, to prevent it?—Great Jupiter, deign 
to enlighten my mind with a ray of thy divine wisdom, that 
I may no longer murmur against thy decree, or lose myself 
in the labyrinth of speculation.” 

Thus spake Chrysippe; and he fell asleep in the midst 
of his mournful and perplexing meditations; and in this state 
pursuing the same train of thought, it seemed that the gods 
condescended to instruct him in his sleep, and resolve his 
doubts—A radiant light diffused itself through the apart- 
ment, and Mercury, the favored messenger of Jove, stood be- 
fore him, and commanded him, by the order of the gods, to fol- 
low him. He obeyed with awe and trepidation. After a 
short, but agreeable journey, they reached a plain of vast ex- 
tent, enamelled with the most beautiful flowers; woods of 
myrtle, orange trees, and roses, surrounded them on every 
side, and yielded a perfume almost too powerful for the mor- 
tal sense of Chrysippe; a rivulet, pure and sparkling as 
chrystal, flowed at their feet; a gentle breeze. fresh and invi- 
corating, wafted the sweetest odours; anda soft purple light 
tinged the horizon. Mercury now directed the attention of 
Chrysippe to an eminence at no great distance; it was Mount 
Olympus, on the summit of which stood the palace of Jupi- 
ter, supported by columns of gold and brilliants, resplend- 
ently glittering, and dazzling to behold. 

Those immense globes which move in regular order by di- 
vine command, those comets which wander in irregular or- 
bits to astonish and alarm the feeble mind of man, Chrysippe 
now beheld beneath him; the astonishing sight overwhelmed 
his faculties, and he sank insensible on the earth; but soon 
a voice, sonorous, deep, and powerful, recalled his wander- 
ing senses; he looked up timidly, and beheld that it was 
Jupiter himself, who thus addressed him ;—“ Mortal, although 
I reprove, with severest indignation, the rash and audacious 
beings who dare to scrutinize my actions, through motives of 
idle curiosity, | blame not those, who, for the good of mankind, 
would seek to reconcile my justice with my mercy; and, as 
i} know you to be one of these, IT will deign to remove the 


doubts Which agitate your mind, and bave therefore appointed 
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my daughter Pallas to be your guide through the Temple of 
Wisdom, where all that now appears to you mysterious and 
obscure shall be explained.” —At these words, Mercury opened 
wide the ivory portal which fronted the temple, where the 
divine Pallas appeared in splendid majesty. She received the 
philosopher with a gracious smile: ‘‘ Chrysippe,” said she, 
“thou art highly favored by my sire; I have heard his instruc- 
tions; follow me then without fear, and I will convince you that 
his goodness and wisdom are not less admirable than his 
power.” Chrysippe followed the goddess, and she conducted 
him into a saloon fitted up in the manner of a theatre. 
“* Behold!” said Pallas, “‘ you will here find a world such as 
you wish for; a world wherein all is perfect.”—Chrysippe 
gazed in silent astonishment, for he beheld, faithfully depicted 
before him, the exact representation of a world such as he had 
imagined might exist: but in the personages who performed 
the parts of the principal inhabitants, he observed an air 
of insipidity and indiflerence, for which he was at a loss to 
account; he perceived neither good nor bad actions, neither 
virtues nor vices; the only impulse which seemed to guide 
them, appeared to be the wish of continuing thcir monotonous 
State of existence, while each seemed to live for himself alone. 
No traces of love or friendship were visible; no desire to 
excel in any art or accomplishment ; all were equally provided 
for, and had, therefore, no occasion for exertion or the re- 
ciprocation of kindness. Chrysippe discovered no evil in this 
world, neither could he discern any virtue, and he demanded 
an explanation of his celestial guide—** Chrysippe,” said she 
in reply, ‘ thou knowest that all evil has its source in the 
desires and passions of mankind; if you would not expe- 
rience the effect, you must remove the cause; the creatures 
before you know no other desire than the mere wish of conti- 
nuing to exist in their present state; they have no idea of 
futurity ; they have no sensibility, no ambition, no emula- 
tion to excel each other; consequently they can feel no pity, 
no humiliation, no envy. The mind of man, deprived of these 
stimulants, must necessarily be an insipid blank :—judge then 
if such a state of existence can be desirable.’’-—‘* Great god-. 
dess,” replied Chrysippe, “‘ I am convinced that it must be far 
otherwise to a rational, reflecting being, to such as inhabit 
the world I came from; but could not your divine parent, 
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in his wisdom and power, have granted to man the posses- 
sion of his lawful and moderate desires, in a word, the re- 
ward of his virtues, without permitting him to become the 
victim of other people’s bad passions?” —‘‘ Come with me,” said 
the goddess, “ and I will shew you a world of the sort 
you would describe.” She then led him into another room 
where the same preparations for scenic representation were 
made; and Chrysippe was at first enchanted with the novel 
order of things there exhibited; with the constant harmony, 
the unalterable peace which reigned throughout the whole 
system, the heroic actions, the virtuous conduct of these fa- 
vored mortals. But what was his astonishment when he per- 
ceived that it was not themselves who produced the actions 
which excited his admiration, but that all was produced by 
mechanism; and that these were not real men, but mere 
puppets, who moved as they were impelled by Jupiter himself, 
who directed the motion of every one to produce the effect 
desired !—‘‘ There!” said Pallas, ‘are you satisfied; or, do 
you think that my father could regard with pleasure a world 
of puppets? No! he prefers rather to leave man a free agent, 
that the sincere homage of his heart may be the more ac- 
ceptable; and though some abuse this indulgence, there are 
still many who, by the voluntary tribute of a virtuous course, 
find favor in his sight and answer the purpose of their crea- 
tion.”—‘‘ I am satisfied on this head,’”’ observed Chrysippe, 
“yet pardon me, goddess, if I presume to observe that one 
of my greatest perplexities still remain unravelled. If your 
divine father, who is all goodness, so loves the homage of 
the virtuous that he leaves them free agents to prove their 
fidelity, why does he ever permit the wicked to prosper?”— 
““ Be it Known to you,” said Pallas, “ Jupiter, to dispense 
justice in the order you require, could not instantly punish the 
wicked, without materially disturbing the order of things, and 
putting them out of their regular course, whereby much good 
would unavoidably be prevented, which not unfrequently arises 
out of the very evils you deplore: but come with me, and this 
too shall be explained.” Pallas then led the way to a spa- 
cious gallery, filled with statues of illustrious men, whose 
names have been handed down to posterity, yet whose lives 
were filled with actions at which humanity shudders,—** These 
heroes,” said Pallas, ‘ enjoyed power, fame, fortune, and ap- 
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parent happiness. Touch with your finger the tablet beneath 

either of them, and you shall behold the consequences of 
their actions to themselves and to future ages.” 

Chrysippe approached the portrait of Pygmalion, King of 
Tyre, who, misled by insatiable avarice, strangled, at the foot 
of the altar, his brother-in-law Sychoeus, and put to flight his 
sister Dido. Chrysippe put his finger on the tablet, and in 
an instant beheld all the events to which the crimes of this 
monster had given rise. He saw the foundation of Car- 
thage, the progress of that empire, the genius of its citizens, 
its conquests, the people redeemed from a state of barbarism, 
its progress in civilization, the cultivation of the fine arts, 
its commerce, navigation, and finally, its magnificience which 
caused it to excite the jealousy of Rome, and, the rivalry 
of the two countries which brought the citizens of each to 
such an eminent degree of courage and virtue as they af- 
terwards attained. 

The next tablet which Chrysippe approached, was that of 
Louis the 11th of France: it was covered with little dia- 
mond crosses and innumerable amulets. The figure of the 
prince was clad in sable habiliments, and a plume of black 
feathers shaded his features, which were marked with a stern- 
ness most appalling.—Clrysippe touched the tablet, and be- 
held a crowd of petty tyrants crushed by the tyrant in chief; 
he saw the laws respected, literature encouraged, and pro- 
tected; an empire aggrandized; a people gross and supcr- 
stitious gradually enlightened, recovering a sense of their 
rights and dignity; and, in fine, a nation formerly groaning 
beneath despotic oppression, now justly considered as hold- 
ing the first place amongst nations. 

Chrysippe made the same experiment upon several tablets, 
and the result was similar, and he felt convinced that the 
wisdom of the Great Being required that man should be cre- 
ated free, because without liberty he could neither be truly 
virtuous nor traly happy; since, though vice may prosper in 
external circumstances, real happiness is only to be found 
in a conscience void of guilt. The sublime efforts of the vir- 
tuous, which triumph over a rebellious nature, in spite of the 
illusions of the senses or the mutiny of the passions, clevate 
them to the highest pitch of human felicity; and afford them 
consolation amidst all the afllictions of their mortal state, 
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and solace them with hopes which they would not exchange 
for any worldly advantage that might be offered: nor could 
Chrysippe fail to contemplate without awe and emotion, the 
admirable dispensation of Providence, which so connects the 
chain of events, that scarcely any crimes are committed which 
do not eventually contribute to the general good.—Chrysippe 
filled with emotions too vast for utterance, prostrated him- 
self at the feet of the goddess, and cried “ Eternal wisdom! 
divine providence! never again will I murmur at thy de- 
crees!” 

He would have continued, but his agitation was so ex- 
treme that it awakened him, and the vision left an impres- 
sion on his mind sublime and consoling, nor was it ever ef- 
faced from his memory during the remainder of his life. 








DISADVANTAGES OF A WOODEN LEG. | 


Mr. Lee, the barrister, was famous for studying effect 
when he pleaded. On the circuit at Norwich, a brief was 
brought to him by the relatives of a woman who had been 
deceived into a breach of promise of marriage. Lee inquired, 
among other particulars, whether the woman was handsome? 
‘*A most beautiful face,’ was the answer. Satisfied with 
this, he desired she should be placed at the bar, immediately 
in front of the jury. When he rose, he began a most pa- 
thetic and eloquent address, directing the attention of the 
jury to the charms which were placed in their view, and 
painting in glowing colors the guilt of the wretch who could 
injure so much beauty. When he perceived their feelings 
worked up to a proper pitch, he sat down, under the perfect 
conviction that he should obtain a verdict. What then must 
have been his surprise, when the counsel retained by the Op- 
posite party rose and observed, that, it was impossible not 
to assent to the encomiums which his learned friend had 
lavished on the facé of the plaintiff; but he had forgot to 
say, that she had a wooden leg!” This fact, of which Lee 
was by no means aware, was established to his utter con- 
fusion. His elequence was thrown away; and the jury, who 
felt ashamed of the effects it had produced upon them, in- 
stantly gave a verdict against him. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


_— + 


QUENTIN DURWARD. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 
Edinburgh: 1823. 3 vols. 12mo. 


Sucu is the general anxiety to become acquainted with 
the novels of the Author of Waverley, and so unwilling 
are some of our contemporary critics to baulk the appe- 
tite of the public, that “ Quentin Durward” was actually re- 
viewed in two literary journals before it made its appear- 
ance in the shops of the London booksellers. Under these 
circumstances it would be a waste of our own time, and of 
the patience of our readers, to lengthen this article by criti- 
cal observations on this or the former productions of * the 
great unknown.” Instead of so doing, we shall immediately 
proceed to a detail of the outlines of the interesting scenes 
of former ages, as exhibited in the work before us. 

Quentin Durward, the hero of the tale, was a Scottish sol- 
dier of fortune in the fifteenth century, as might be antici- 


pated from the following motto prefixed to his history.— 
La guerre est ma patrie, 
Mon harnois ma maison, 
Et en toute saison 
Combattre c’est ma vie. 


This youth was of the ancient house of Glen-houlakin, 
and was descended from Allan Darward, High Sieward of 
Scotland. His father, his two brothers, and all the retain- 
ers of his family, had fallen in a domestic feud with the ri- 
val clan of the Ogilvies. Hlis mother soon dicd broken- 
hearted, and be himself was only preserved from immediate 
destruction by the kind protection of the Monks of Aber- 
brothick. In that monastery he remained a year, when 
growing tired of a mode of life little suited to his disposi- 
tion, he left the place and went to France to seek his for- 
tune. On his arrival in that country, he repairs to Plessi’s 
les Tours, where Louis the Eleventh, the French king, then 
kept his Court. Ludovick Leslie, called Balafre, Quentin’s 
maternal uncle and only surviving relation, was an archer in 
the Scottish Body Guards of that prince. Before our adventurer 
could obtain au interview wiih his kinsman, he accidental! ; 
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meets with the king taking a promenade incognito, accom- 
panied by his infamous favorite and provost-marshal, ‘T'ris- 
tan l’Hermite. With the latter Qnentin gets into a broil, 
which is terminated by the interference of Louis; who, af- 
ter learning from the young Scot his circumstances and 
destination, courteously invites him to partake of a break- 
fast, at an inn near the royal castle. The offer is accepted 
by the weary traveller, who, from the dress and appearance 
of his companion, supposes him to be a merchant of the 
neighbouring city of Tours. During the repast, among other 
extraordinary circumstances, the pretended merchant, who 
calls himself Maitre Pierre, is waited on by a very young 
and beautiful damsel, with dark, ivy-bound tresses. Dur- 
ward of course becomes enamoured; and the interest he 
feels for the lady is heightened by a mysterious conversa- 
tion between her and the disguised monarch; who at length 
leaves his guest to his meditations, after having, with a ma- 
gisterial air, bestowed on him a sum of money, and promised 
to procure for him a meeting with his uncle. At a loss 
what to think of his entertainer, the youth, after in vain 
questioning the landlord of the inn, retires to his apartment, 
where his musings are interrupted by the sound of a lute, 
accompanied by a female voice, which he naturally attri- 
butes to the damsel he had seen. He presently receives a 
summons to attend his uncle, Ludovic Leslie, who is repre- 
sented as a rough, daring, mercenary soldier, who hears 
with little concern the misfortunes of the family of Durward. 
He however treats his nephew with kindness, though some- 
what vexed to find him rather backward to enter into the 
service of the French king in his Scottish Guard. But an 
accident, which occurs to Quentin after his uncle’s depar- 
ture, leaves this measure no longer a matter of choice. The 
youth taking a walk along the banks of the river Cher, ob- 
served three or four peasants carelessly staring at a man 
hanging on a tree in his last agony.— 

“* Why do you not cut him down?’ said the young Scot, 
whose hand was as ready to assist affliction, as to maintain 
his own honor when he deemed it assailed. 

“One of the peasants turning on him an eye from which 
fear had banished all expression but its own, and a face 
as pale as clay, pointed to a mark cut upon the bark of 
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the tree, bearing the same rude resemblance to a fleur-de-lys 
which certain talismanic scratches, well known to our revenue 
officers, bear to a broad arrow. Neither understanding nor 
heeding the import of this symbol, young Durward sprung 
lightly as the ounce up into the tree, drew from his pouch 
that most necessary implement of a Highlander or woods- 
man, the trusty skene dhu, and, calling to those below to re- 
ceive the body into their hands, cut the rope asunder in 
less than a minute after he had perceived the exigency.” 

Instead of assisting Quentin to recover the man, the pea- 
sants hastily fled, and he presently found himself surrounded 
by a group of men and women, whose dress and language 
were equally strange to him. Before he had time to conjec- 
ture who they were, a party of French soldiers galloped up, 
seizing Quentin and two more; the rest escaped. 

‘* Looking anxiously to the leader of the horsemen, from 
whom he hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin knew not exactly 
whether to be pleased or alarmed upon recognizing in him 
the down-looking and silent companion of Maitre Pierre. 
True, whatever crime these strangers might be accused of, 
this officer might know, from the history of the morning, that 
he, Durward, had no connection with them whatsoever; but 
it was a more difficult question, whether this sullen man 
would be either a favorable judge or a willing witness in 
his behalf, and he felt doubtful whether he would mend 
his condition by making any direct application to him. 

‘¢ But there was little leisure for hesitation. ‘Trois Eschelles 
and Petit-André,’ said the down-looking officer to two of his 
band, ‘these same trees stand here quite convenient. I will 
teach these misbelicving, thieving sorcerers to interfere with 
the King’s justice, when it has visited any of their accursed 
race. Dismount, my children, and do your office briskly.’ 

“ Trois-Eschelles and Petit-André were in an instant on 
foot, and Quentin observed that they had each, at the crupper 
and pommel of his saddle, a coil or two of ropes, which they 
hastily undid, and shewed that, in fact, each coil formed a 
halter, with the fatal noose adjusted, ready for execution. 
The blood ran cold in Quentin’s veins, when he saw three 
cords selected, and perceived that it was purposed to put 
one round his own neck. He called on the officer loudly, 
reminded him of their meeting that morning, claimed the 
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right of a free-born Scotchman, in a friendly and allied 
country, and denied any knowledge of the persons along 
with whom he was seized, or of their misdeeds. 

“The officer whom Durward thus addressed, scarce deigned 
to look at him while he was speaking, and took no notice 
whatsoever of the claim he preferred to prior acquaintance. 
He barely turned to one or two of the peasants who were now 
come forward, either to volunteer their evidence against the 
prisoners, or out of curiosity, and said gruffly, ‘ Was yonder 
young fellow with the vagabonds”’ 

‘“¢ That he was, sir, and it please your noble Provost-ship,’ 
answered one of the clowns; ‘be was the very first blasphe- 
mously to cut down the rascal whom his Majesty’s justice 
most deservedly hung up, as we told your worship,’ 

“ “Pll swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tours, to have 
seen him with their gang,’ said another, ‘ when they pillaged 
our metarie.’ 

‘““* Nay, but, father,’ said a boy, ‘ yonder heathen was 
black, and this youth is fair; yonder one had short curled 
hair, and this hath long fair locks.’ 

““* Ay, child,’ said the peasant, ‘ and yonder one had a 
green coat and this a green jerkin. But his worship, the 
Provost, knows that they can change their complexions as 
easily as their jerkins, so that I am still minded he was the 
same.” 

“<¢Tt is enough that you have seen him intermeddle with 
the course of the King’s justice, by attempting to recover 
an executed traitor,’ said the officer,—‘ Trois-Eschelles and 
Petit-André, dispatch.’ 

““* Stay, signior officer!’ exclaimed the youth, in mortal 
agony—‘ hear me speak—let me not die guilt!essly—my 
blood will be required of you by my countrymen in this 
world, and by heaven’s justice in that which is to follow.’ 

‘*¢] will answer my actions in both,’ said the Provost 
coldly; and made a sign with his left hand to the execu- 
tioners; then, with a smile of triumphant malice, touched 
with his fore-finger his right arm, which hung suspended in 
a scarf, disabled probably by the blow which Durward had 
dealt him that morning. 

**« Miserable, vindictive wretch ,—answered Quentin,. per- 
suaded by that action that private revenge was the sole mo- 
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tive of this man’s rigour, and that no mercy whatever was 
to be expected from him. 

‘““* The poor youth raves,’ said the functionary: ‘ speak a 
word of comfort to him ere he make his transit, Trois-Es- 
chelles; thou art a comfortable man in such cases, when a 
confessor is not to be had. Give him one minute of ghostly 
advice, and dispatch matters in the next. I must proceed 
on the rounds.—-Soldiers, follow me? ” 

From this imminent peril Durward was delivered by the 
sudden appearance of a detachment of the Scottish Guard 
headed by his uncle, who claimed him as one of their body, 
and after some altcreation, triumphantly led him away 
from the Provost Marshal and his satellites. No resource 
now remains to save his life but that of entering into the 
corps to which his uncle belonged. Unwilling as Quentin 
was to become the soldier of the jealous and tyrannical 
Louis, he is obliged to consent, and is immediately taken 
before Lord Crawford, the Captain of the Guards, to have 
his name enrolled in their number; that he may be inti- 
tled to the protecting privileges belonging to the king’s 
Scottish Guard, and time may be gained to apply to those 
in power for his pardon. During a feast which takes 
place on his admission, he learns that Isabella, Countess of 
Croye, accompanied by her aunt, had fled from the domi- 
nions of her sovereign the Duke of Burgundy, and was sup- 
posed to have taken refuge in France; and circumstances 
Icad him to suspect that the beautiful damsel who waited 
on Maitre Pierre at the inn, was no other than the Coun- 
tess. The next day he attends his uncle to the king’s anti- 
chamber. On his Majesty’s making his public appearance, 
Quentin, to his infinite surprise, recognised in his features, 
the supposed merchant of Tours, who had so mysteriously 
entertained him. He stared and almost dropped his weapon.— 

““The stern look of his uncle, offended at this breach of 
the decorum of his office, recalled him to himself; but not 
a little was he astonished when the King, whose quick eye 
had at once discovered him, walked straight to the place 
where he was posted, without taking notice of any one else.— 
‘So,’ he said, ‘ young man, I am told you have been brawling 
on your first arrival in Touraine; but I pardon you, as it 
was chiefly the fault of a foolish old merchant, who thougi 
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your Caledonian blood required to be heated in the morning 
with Vin de Baulne. If I can find him, I will make him an 
example to those who debauch my Guards.” 

The king now proposed sctting off on a hunting party; 
but he was informed by the Count Dunois, that the Duke 
of Burgundy had sent an Ambassador, with a hostile mes- 
sage, who required immediate admittance. Louis, though 
unwilling to see him, finds it necessary to comply. The 
Ambassador, the Count de Crevecoeur, makes his appear- 
ance, and after some warm expostulations on other griev- 
ances, complains that the king had given shelter to the 
Countess of Croye, the vassal of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had fled from his territories. Louis denies the charge, 
but the Envoy, unsatisfied with his answer, renounces, in 
the Duke’s name, all allegiance to the king of France, and 
threatening him with open warfare, throws his gauntlet on 
the ground in token of defiance, and leaves the hall of au- 
dience. Cardinal Balue is sent after the Count, and per- 
suades him to receive back the gauntlet, and delay his de- 
parture for twenty-four hours. 

The king and his Court then take the diversion of boar- 
hunting, during which, Quentin is so fortunate as to save 
his Majesty’s life from the fury of the boar. 

On their return, our hero was placed as a sentinel in a 
gallery, where he becomes so absorbed in reflection that the 
king stealing upon him by surprise, Durward expected to 
be blamed, if not severely punished for his negligence. But 
Louis “‘ contented himself with saying,—‘ Thy service of the 
morning hath already overpaid some negligence in so young 
a soldier.—Hast thou dined? 

‘‘ Quentin, who rather looked to be sent to the Provost- 
Marshal than greeted with such a compliment, answered 
humbly in the negative. 

““* Poor lad,’ said Louis, in a softer tone than he usually 
spoke in, ‘hunger hath made him drowsy,—I know thine ap- 
petite is a wolf,’ he continued; ‘ and I will save thee from 
one wild beast, as thou didst me from another; thou hast 
been prudent too in that matter, and I thank thee for it. 
Canst thou yet hold out an hour without gl 

‘“** Four-and-twenty, Sire,’ replied Durward, ‘or I were no 
true Scot,’ 
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“<T would not for another kingdom be the pasty to en- 
counter thee after such a vigil,’ said the King; ‘ but the 
question now is, not of thy dinner, but of my own. I admit 
to my table this day, and in strict privacy, the Cardinal 
Balue and this Burgundian—this Count de Crevecoeur, and 
something may chance—the devil is most busy when foes 
meet on terms of truce.” 

‘‘ He stopped, and remained silent, with a deep and gloomy 
look. As the King was in no haste to proceed, Quentin at 
length ventured to ask what his duty was to be in these 
circumstances. 

““* To keep watch at the beauffet, with thy loaded weapon,’ 
said Louis; * and if there is treason, to shoot the traitor dead.’ 

‘** Treason, Sire! and in this guarded Castle” exclaimed 
Durward. 

‘* You think it impossible,’ said the King, not offended, it 
would seem, by his frankness; ‘ but our history has shewn 
that treason can creep into an augre-hole.—Treason excluded 
by guards! O thou silly boy!—quis custodiat ipsos custodes— 
who shall exclude the treason of those very warders?’ 

“* Their Scottish honor,’ answered Durward, boldly. 

‘* True; most right—thou pleasest me,’ said the King, 
cheerfully; ‘the Scottish honor was ever true, and I trust 
it accordingly. But treason!—Here he relapsed into his for- 
mer gloomy mood, and traversed the apartment with unequal 
steps—‘ She sits at our feasts, she sparkles in our bowls, 
She wears the beard of our counsellors, the smiles of our 
courticrs, the crazy laugh of our jesters—above all, she lies 
hid under the friendly air of a reconciled enemy. Louis of 
Orleans trusted John of Burgundy—he was murdered in the 
Rue Barbette. John of Burgundy trusted the faction of 
Orleans—he was murdered on the bridge of Monterau. I will 
trust no one—no one. Hark ye! I will keep my eye on that 
insolent Count; ay, and on the Churchman too, whom I hold 
not too faithful. When I say, Ecosse en avant, shoot Creve- 
coeur dead on the spot.’ 

‘*<Tt is my duty,’ said Quentin, ‘ your Majesty’s life being 
endangered.’ 

“ Certainly—I mean it no otherwise.’” 

The interview between Louis, his treacherous minister, and 
the Envoy, however, paased over without any hostile attempt, 
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and Quentin Durward was consequently not called upon to 
perform the horrible service to which he had been pro- 
visionally destined. 

Our hero is next employed to execute a much more 
agreeable duty. The king finding he could not retain the 
young Countess of Croye and her aunt at his court without 
coming to an immediate rupture with the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, persuades those ladies to seek an asylam with the Prince 
Bishop of Liege, and offers them an escort to the Castle 
of Schonwaldt, where that prelate then resided. This offer 
they accepted, and Quentin, to his great joy, was appointed 
to command the small party by which the ladies were at- 
tended. The French king, treacherous in every action of 
his life, had caused intelligence of the route his guests 
were going to be communicated to William de la Marck, 
a ferocious Baron residing in the forest of the Ardennes, 
in the full expectation that this lawless ruffian would carry 
off the Countess of Croye and marry her. Durward disco- 
vers this scheme, and disappoints it by taking a different 
road from that pointed out; and thus he by his prudence, 
address, and courage, brings his charge in safety to the 
Castie of the Bishop of Liege. Many circumstances. oc- 
curred during the journcy to increase the passion with 
which the young and beautiful Countess had inspired our 
adventurer; and he began to hope that his love was re- 
turned, though well aware of the presumption of indulging 





‘such an expectation. 


William de la Marck disappointed in his plan of way- 
laying and seizing the Countess of Croye, excites the tur- 
bulent inhabitants of Liege to rise in rebellion against their 
Bishop, and attack his Castle of Schonwaldt. Dela Marck 
joins them with the banditti he commanded; the fortress is 
taken, and the good Bishop barbarously murdered. In the 
midst of the confusion occasioned by this horrible event, 
Quentin fortunately contrives to carry off the young Coun- 
tess from the Castle in safety. But that lady, knowing 
not whither to turn for refuge, resolves to surrender her- 
self to the Duke of Burgundy, and to offer to resign to 
him her feudal property, and retire into a convent, rather 


than marry a favorite of the Duke’s, who had been pro- 


posed to her. The lady and Quentin are consequently 
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soon after conveyed to the Duke’s Court at 
the Count of Crevecoeur, In the mean time, 
France, in furtherance of his own deep-laid 
policy, had arrived at the same place on a 
Duke of Burgundy. He was at first honorably received, 
notwithstanding the animosity between them. But in the 
midst of a grand entertainment given to the king, the 
Count de Crevecoeur arrived with the news of the insur- 
rection of the people of Liege, and the murder of the 
Bishop by William de la Marck. ‘The Duke, rightly suspect- 
ing that these events had been caused by the intrigues of 
the King, was violently enraged, gave immédiate orders to 
seize his person, and threatened him with perpetual impri- 
sonment, or with more severe and summary vengeance. 
The French monarch, however, by his cool and unblushing 
hypocrisy and artful policy, aided by fortunate circumstances, 
contrives to mollify the resentment of Burgundy, and shortly 
is restored to liberty, on making some concessions, disclaim- 
ing all connexion with William de la Marck and the Liegesis, 
and agreeing to join the Duke in making war on them. 
Previously to setting out on this expedition, the Duke of 
Burgundy endeavors to effect a marriage between the Duke 
of Orleans and the Countess of Croye, now she was in his 
power. But she steadily refuses the match, and the Duke, 
extremely displeased, solemnly swears that the hand and es- 
tates of the Countess Isabella shall be the prize of any man 
of noble descent, who, in the ensuing campaign, shall be for- 
tunate enough to kill the murderer of the Bishop of Liege, 
William de la Marck.—Liege is attacked and taken, and 
Quentin Durward, after displaying great bravery and address 
in a single combat with De la Marck, is called off by an ac- 
cidental occurrence, just as he was on the point of over- 
coming him. However, his uncle, Ludovick Leslie, being 
near, steps forward and engages with the ferocious Baron, 
and at length kills him and cuts off his head. Leslie thus 
becomes entitled to the reward of valour in the person, 
title, and property, of the young Countess. These tempting 
advantages the old soldier gencrously resigns to his happy 
nephew, Quentin Durward, who thus, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, obtains the mistress of his heart. 

Such is a faint and meagre outline of this most interest- 
ing tale, the various merits of which will go far to restore 
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the waning credit of the writer of the Scottish Novels. We 
have scarcely room for an additional observation. We must, 
however, state that the grand beauty of this work results from 
the bold and masterly delineations of character and manners 
which it exhibits. The character of Louis the eleventh and 
the Duke of Burgundy, are admirably contrasted. The former, 
a crafty, cruel tyrant, interrupted in the prosecution of his 
ambitious projects by no human considerations; the latter, im- 
petuous, overbearing, and brave even to madness. The quar- 
rels of these rival princes occasioned the death of many 
thousands, and convulsed the western part of Europe. They 
at length both perished miserably, though in different ways. 








THE LIFE OF ALI PACHA, of Jannina, late Vizier of 
Epirus, surnamed Aslan, or the Lion: including a com- 
pendious History of Modern Greece. Second Edition, with 
considerable Alterations and Additions. Illustrated with a 
Map and Plates. London. 1823. 8vo. pp. 368. 


(Concluded from page 334, Vol. XVII.) 


Tne character of the individual, who is the subject of this 
work, is altogether so striking and extraordinary as to claim 
some additional illustration. The history of Ali Pacha exhi- 
bits a grand, though true, lesson of morality; as it proves, 
that splendid talents and almost unbounded power cannot 
always save the guilty from punishment, even in this world. 
One of this despot’s most revolting crimes was followed by 
immediate and appropriate retribution. With the account of 
this appalling transaction we must close our notice of the 
“ Life of Ali.’"— 

Commiseration for the fate of the Suliotes besieged by Ali, 
found its way into the tyrant’s Seraglio. 

‘¢ Emineh, the wife of Ali, and mother of Mouctar and 
Vely, touched with the heroism of the Souliotes, fell at the 
Vizier’s fect to implore his clemency. ‘Oh, my lord! deign,’ 
said she, embracing his knees, ‘ deign to listen to your most 
devoted siave; and be not insensible to her tears! The tu- 
telar genius of your fortunes has warned me in a dream 
that you should spare the Souliotes” ‘The Souliotes, ex- 
claimed the Vizier, in a voice of thunder, ‘ the Souliotes! 
darest thou name my implacable enemies, and not tremble 
for thyself?’ ‘ Recollect,’ said she, rising with dignified firm- 
ness, ‘ recollect that I am the daughter of a Pacha; yes, I 
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name them, and moreover dare to tell thee, that their blood, 
and the blood of my unhappy father, which thou sheddedst, 
when I was yeta child, will be upon thy head.’ ‘ And thine 
also,’ said the furious Ali, as he drew a pistol from his girdle 
and discharged it at the tender Emineh, who falling in a 
swoon was instantly carried by her slaves into the seraglio. 
Terror and dismay followed the report of the pistol. The 
whole harem was thrown into confusion, but nobody dared 
to ask who was the victim of the Satrap’s fury. Meanwhile 
Ali had retired to bis innermost apartments, where a prey 
alternately to despair and remorse, he awaited intelligence 
of the event. At length his confidential physician, the in- 
famous ‘Tisson', announced that his wife had not even been 
wounded, but had fainted from surprise and fright. 

‘This information having in some degree calmed the 
delirium of his senses, he shed tears, and feeling a!l his 
tenderness for Emineh revive, went to her apartment; 
but admittance was refused him, and it was only by force 
that he entered the chambar. Alarmed at the noise and 
dreadfully agitated at the sight of the tyrant, the tender Emi- 
neh felt a shock which soon proved fatal. She was seized 
with dreadful spasms, became speechless, and expired curing 
the night in a state of deliriam. Such was the tragical end 
of the daughter of Capelan Pacha, wife of Ali Tepelini, and 
mother of Mcuctar and Vely. Her eminent virtues merited 
a kindcr fate. Deep and melancholy as might be the im- 
pression made by the above catastrophe on the heart of every 
Albian, her murderer experienced sensations still more se- 
vere—they were retributive. For more than ten years aiter- 
wards, his crime was continually present to him. The mourn- 
ful spectre of Emineh haunted him, at the festal board, 
in the council chamber, and even in his sleep; and dared 
not to be in a room by himself; he feared to put his arins 
out of bed, and frequently, in the middle of the night, |is 
pages have heard him start up, and exclaim, Aly wife, i is 
she! it is she! it is my wife! save me, save me from her fury! 
He has even been seen to tremble, upon observing her like- 
ness in the features of his sons and grandchildren: such 
was the punishment inflicted upon him even in this world by 
a just and avenging Deity. 
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AHASUERUS, THE WANDERER: a Dramatic Legend, 
in Six Parts. By the Author of Sketches in Hindostan, 
and other Poems. 1823. 8vo. pp. 112. 


THis poem is dedicated to Lord Byron, by “ his Friend.” 
The writer also claims acquaintance with the late Mr. Shelly; 
and he is an obvious imitator of both those highly-talented 
but misguided men. He follows in their train—haud passibus 
equis. But though not equal to them, he is by no means 
deficient in those qualities which ought to distinguish those 
who court the genius of poetry. 

The story of the Wandering Jew is the theme of this wri- 
ter. It is to be found, in one of its carliest forms, in the 
pages of the monkish historian, Matthew Paris. Among the 
moderns, Mr. Wordsworth has composed a short poem of 
but little merit on the sufferings of a wretch condemned to 
eternal existence; and Mr. Southey, in his ‘‘ Curse of Ke- 
hama,” has presented an impressive picture of a human 
being for whom the peaceful grave opens not, condemned 
for ever to wander the victim of unremitted inflictions. There 
is something much more grand and interesting in the woes 
of Southey’s Ladurlad than in those of Ahasuerus. But the 
wanderings and remorse of the latter will nevertheless call 
forth the sympathy of the reader, and demand some praise 
for the skill with which they are delineated. 


BLOSSOMS OF ANECDOTE AND WIT, or Mirth for 
the Parlor. 1823, pp. 379. 


Tuis is a compilation, the manufacturer of which seems to 
have been much more solicitous about the quantity than the 
quality of his materials. Bad, good, and indifferent, are sad- 
ly jumbled together; and we must say, that the first largely 
predominates. However, this closely printed volume contains 
some amusing articles, which may prevent the lassitude and 
painfulness of ennui on a rainy day. 


[Miss Macauley’s “‘ Mary Stuart,” St. Aubyn’s ‘‘ Phantoms,” 
Boone’s ‘‘ Men and Things,” and “ Seventy-six” by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Logan,” will be reviewed in our next number, hav- 
ing been received too late for notice this month.] 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR JUNE, 1823. 





Durine the past month, the health of the king has been 
fluctuating; but we have the pleasure to state, that he was 
was well enough to make his appearance at Ascot Races. 
on the 11th and 12th inst. He had previously removed from 
London to Windsor, where he still resides. At present it 
is stated that the king is completely recovered; and that 
preparations are making to commence his annual naval ex- 
cursion. Ele is expected to return to Carlton-palace in a 
few days; and will soon after set off for Portsmouth, 

On the 14th, the Duke of Cumberland arrived in town, 
from the Continent. The object of bis journey is said to 
be the making arrangements for giving up his apartments 
at St. James’s. Among the alterations and improvements 
about to be made, there is the conversion of his Royal 
Highness’s residence into the King’s Guard-house. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE.—The enquiry into the con- 
duct of the sheriff of Dublin does not scem likely to lead to 
any important result. Sir F. Burdett, who had proposed to 
make a motion on this subject, has postponed it till next 
session, on the plea of ill health—One of the most important 
topics which has lately occupied the attention of the House 
of Commons, is the practice of the Court of Chancery. On 
a motion for a Committee of Inquiry, Mr. M. A. ‘Taylor 
said, that there were thirty-three millions, contested by 
suitors in this court, now in the hands of the Accountant- 
eenéral; whilst in the time of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
there were not more than three millions. He added, that 
every man complained of the Court of Chancery, as a nw- 
sance and a horror; because every one found it to be so.— 
On the 18th, Sir Gerard Noel called the attention of the 
House to the Petition of a lady, styling herself Olive, 2’rincess 
of Cumberland. This personage, -who has, in various ways, 
made herself a conspicuous character, advances a claim to 
be acknowledged as the legitimate daughter of Henry Fre- 
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derick, Duke of Cumberland, brother to his late Majesty. 
One of the documents she has brought forward, purports to 
be a will of the King, dated June 2d, 1774, leaving her a 
legacy of £15,000. In this instrument, and in a professed 
certificate of the marriage of the Royal Duke with the mo- 
ther of the soidisant Princess Olive, several fatal inconsist- 
encies were pointed out, by Mr. Peel. He also produced 
a manifesto addressed to the Poles, signed ‘ Olive,” in 
which she claimed the high dignity of Queen of Poland, by 
virtue of her relationship to King Augustus Stanislaus, as 
she pretended that her mother was the legitimate daugh- 
ter of that monarcl. It is hardly necessary to state that, 
the question being put on Sir G. Noel’s motion in favor of 
the petition, it was negatived without a division. 

A Roya! Proclamation has been issued, to forbid the en- 
listing of his Majesty’s subjects to serve any foreign state, 
and the equipment of vessels of war, without the king’s li- 











cence. 
Foreign Ayrains.—The late news from Spain is by no 


means favorable to the cause of the Constitutionalists. On 
the approach of the French to Madrid, Count Abisbal aban- 
doned the defence ef that capital, with which he had been 
intrusted, Ile was loudly accused of treachery, and was said 
to have gone over to the Fiench, but it is since stated, 
that he has resigned his command, and remains in privacy 
in the neighborhood of Madrid. Marshal Oudinot, with his 
whole corps, eutered the capital on the 24th; anda regency 
has been appointed by the Duke of Angouleme, to sit there 
during the captivity of the King, at the head of which is the 
Duke del Infantado. One of the first acts of the Regency, 
was the appointment of ambassadors to the various Euro- 
pean courts. The Duke of San Carlos goes to Paris. Pro- 
clamations have also been issued by this body, and regu- 
lations have been made for the internal government of. the 
kingdom. The French are advancing towards Seville, under 
Generals Bourdesoult and Bourmont, if indeed they are not 
already there. King Ferdinand is no longer at that place, 
having been cqnveyed to Cadiz on the 12th. The garrisons 
of St. Sebastian’s, Saniona, Pampeluna, &c. still bold out; 
aud Mina, as well as cther chiefs, is still in arms, but their 
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cause seems to be sinking, so far as can be be judged from 
the present posture of affairs. 

The Portuguese Constitution appears to have been set 
aside. The French papers state that a counter-revolution has 
taken place at Lisbon; that the King is free, and has ap- 
pointed a new ministry, of which Count Palmella, lately Am- 
bassador at Paris, is the chief. 

Domestic OccURRENCES.—Several impositions have lately 
been practised on tradesmen at the west end of the tow n, 
which might be expected to render them more cautious in 
their dealings with strangers than they usually are. A case 
of a somewhat 'singular complexion was lately brought before 
Mr. Dyer, at the Marlborough-street police-oflice. The cul- 
prit was a lady elegantly dressed, with an expensive black 
silk pelisse, Leghorn bonnet, &c. attended by her child, a 
boy of eight years old, and a black man servant. She called 
herself Mrs. Gaucheron, and stated that she was the wife 
of a gentleman who had formerly lived in Hampshire, and 
was now travelling with a nobleman as his tutor. She had 
taken lodgings of a Mr. Collins, in Upper Fitzroy-street, 
who had received a flattering recommendation of her from 
a person in Grafton-street, to whom she had given him a 
reference. On the strength of this he took her as a lodger, 
agreeing that she should pay him once a month, when she 
received a stated allowance from her husband. Imposed on 
by her manner and address, Mr. Collins also furnished her 
with divers articles in the eating and drinking line, and with 
other necessaries; all to be paid for at the end of the month, 
Mrs. Gaucheron lost no time in procuring goods from 
every tradesman in the neighborhood who would trust her. 
The grocer, the butcher, the baker, the pastry-cook, the 
poulterer, the publican, and a long elcetera, received and 
executed her orders. She also obtained, on credit, um- 
brellas, parasols, straw bonnets, millinery, perfumery, shoes, 
and various other articles, Sometimes she went and ordered 
things herself, and sometimes sent her black footman. When 
pressed for payment, she promised to settle on particular 
days, and, after repeated excuses, sent round a circular to 
her creditors, desiring that they would bring their receipts 
on the 4th inst, the day when her month with Mr, Collins 
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expired, and when she said she should receive her husband’s 
remittance. The day came, and Mrs. Gaucheron walked out. 
She was going, she said, to receive her money. As may be 
readily anticipated, she did not return, and Mr. Collins’s 
family had enough to do, in the afternoon, to answer the in- 
quiries of the duped tradespeople. Convinced at length that 
she had decamped, they endeavured to trace her steps, and 
after some difficulty she was found in lodgings, at No.9, 
‘T'hayer-street, Manchester-square, where she was about to 
repeat her operations. The magistrate, on hearing the com- 
plaint against Mrs. Gaucheron, informed his suitors that he 
could afford them no redress; as they had been imprudent 
enough to trust the lady, they had no remedy but by civil 
process against her husband. She is supposed in the course 
of the month to have gained property to the value of £100. 

The murderers of Mrs. Richards, at Clapham, [see vol. XVII. 
p. 266,] have been discovered, and all, except one, are in cus- 
tody. Philip Stoffel, who was first taken, and Thomas Scott, 
an accomplice, have separately confessed that, in company 
with two others, they gained admission into the house of Mrs. 
Richards, and while one secured the poor woman the rest com- 
mitted the robbery. Stoffel and Scott both deny any partici- 
pation in the murder; which they attribute to Keppel, who 
held her while they went up stairs. A reward of £100 is 
offered for the apprehension of David Pritchard, the fourth 
of the wretches concerned in this shocking affair. 

A meeting in aid of the Constitutional government of Spain, 
was held on the 13th inst, at the London-tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street. Lord W. Bentinck was in the Chair; and Lord 
Erskine, Gencral Lord Lynedoch, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir 
Ronald Ferguson, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Hob- 
house, and other distinguished characters, were present. Va- 
rious resolutions were passed in approbation of the Spanish 
cause; and a subscription was entered into for supporting it, 
Among the subscribers were Mr. Lambton, £1000, Sir F. Bur- 
dett, £500, the Corporation of London, £1000; and the 
Northern Union, (by the hands of Mr. H. Hunt,) £100; 
which last sum, we understand, is not forthcoming. 

As a proof of the manner in which the productions of 
Gritish genius are appreciated, it may be mentioned that Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds’ Portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic 
Muse, was lately bought by Lord Grosvenor, at Mr. Wat- 
son Taylor’s sale, for 1750 guineas. 

At an auction of pictures at Bullock’s rooms, in Picca- 
dilly, on the 20th, Mr. Binns, Upholsterer, of Mount-street. 
bought, for £350, Haydon’s large picture of the Raising of 

zarus, the massive frame of which, probably, cost half that 
sum. At the same time was sold, Christ’s Entrance into Je- 
rusalem, painted by the same artist, for £220. It was valued 
by the painter, a few years ago, at 3000 guineas, 








THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tuere has been no noVelty in the entertainments of this 
house lately: nor indeed, can much that is new be expected 
so late in the season. On the 9th inst, Cymbeline was per- 
formed, for the benefit of Mr. Terry, when Kean and Young 
appeared as Posthumous and Jachimo; and on the llth, the 
former gentleman performed Reuben Glenroy, in the come- 
dy of Town and Country. Mr. Elliston has also delighted 
the public with his Rover, in Wild Oats; and Mr. Harley 
has also given equal pleasure as Bob Acres, in the Rivals. 
Miss Smithson performed Desdemona, at her own benefit; 
and Mrs. W. West, Belvidera, at her’s, when the characters 
of Jaffier and Picrre were supported, with their accustomed 
excellence, by Kean and Young. 


---——--— - 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Amonc the benefit performances at this theatre, we may 


particularize the exhibition of Venice Preserved, for the be- 


nefit of Miss F, H. Kelly, who, of course, enacted the heroine 
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in a style in which faults and beauties were alike displayed. 
It would be harsh, perhaps, to say the former predominated ; 
though they were certainly too conspicuous. Mr. Kemble in 
Jaffier, and Mr. Macready in Pierre, were eminently success- 
ful; and their portraitures of Otway’s traitor heroes may be 
boldly compared with the corresponding exhibition at Drury- 
lane, 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Tue Little Theatre in the Haymarket, as it used to be 
called, opened for the season, on the 16th of June. A co- 
mic prelude was brought forward intitled “ Summer Flies.” 
The gambols of these flies afforded so little amusement, that 
we think they will hardly be allowed to flutter again about 
the stage. On the 18th, was performed a new farce, in one 
act, called “ Mrs. Smith, or The Wife and the Widow.” The 
play-hills since assure us that Mrs. Smith, having been ho- 
nored with a most brilliant reception, will repeat her visit 
every evening till further notice. The favor bestowed on Mrs. 
Smith, was not, however, a tribute to the merit of the picce, 
but was extorted by the drollery of Liston, and the sprightly 
acting of Mrs. Chatterley. 


Miss Johnson made her first appearance here, on the 19th, 
in the character of the Countess Almaviva, in The Marriage 
of Figaro. Madame Vestris, Miss Love, and Mr. Hariey, 
are expected to add to the strength of the Haymarket com- 
pany. We also hear of a new Operatic Comedy, a new 
Farce, and other novelties in preparation. We wish the 
managers success; but at tle same time we hope they will 
proceed with more spirit then they have begun. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JULY, 1823. 


MORNING DRESS. 

A peLtsse composed of French Purple; the waist is long, 
and confined by a broad band: the collar is flat and edged 
by a narrow piping of the same; on the shoulders, an epau- 
lette, formed by satin plaits and narrow-pointed vandyke 
trimming. surmounted by satin, on each. The skirt is ele- 
cantly finished by a wadded hem round the bottom, and 
ornamented by a novel trimming of leaves, placed obliquely 
and confined in the centre with a silk button of the same 
material.—Bonnet composed of white satin, with a groupe of 
flowers and biond in front; the sides confined by a new and 
elegant style of scarf, suspended from the back part of the 
crown, and fastened under the chin by a loop, or steel clasp; 
the edges ornamented with figured blond. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A ROOK-MUSLIN dress, worn over a white satin slip: the 
body is low, and ornamented by three satin bows; a sto- 
macher, formed with blond meeting in the centre, and con- 
fined by a broad band fasiened with a steel clasp behind, 
‘The skirt is finished at the border by a scollop trimming, 
and surmounted by three rows of satin leaves, between each 
a rosette of needle-work. The hair dressed very full and 
brought in curls behind the ears. This dress is worn with’ 
a turban composed of blond over white satin, surmounted 
by a plume of whiie ostrich feathers.—Pink ‘eticule and 
white satin shves. 

These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Prerprointr 
No. 12, Ecward-streei, Portman-square. 

Dress Spencer.—A spencer of pink gros de Neples; the 
bust is beautifwlly braided with satin reuleauc, as small as 
can possibly be made, forming various kinds of flowers: a 
VOL. XVI!I.—=S. I. F 
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cape epaulette, consisting of three straps, braided, to corres 
spond with the bust; the collar is cut with square corners, 
and stands erect with an elegant square-cornered lace frill, 
to fill up the vacancy in the front. This spencer has been 
greatly admired for its elegance and simplicity. 

In addition to the preceding, we have likewise the pleasure 
of presenting to our fair readers the following new and taste- 
ful dresses, for which we are indebted to Mrs.Blundell, of the 
Crescent, New Bridge-Street, Blackfriars.— 








MORNING DRESS. 

Composep of jaconaut muslin, made high, to open behind, 
and let in with a handsome trimming, up the fronts, con- 
tinuing over the shoulders, and down the back; trimmed at 
the edge with a broad scollop-work, which forms the epau- 
Jette; it is made without a collar, and finished with a full 
ruff, to fasten with a riband behind. The bottom of the 
skirt is ornamented with a rich embroidery, surmounted by 
a flounce of broad trimming, to correspond. 


WALKING DRESS. 

Tue prevailing colors for lutestring walking dresses, are, 
the celestial blue, French olive, and flamme de ponche; those 
dresses are made high, and ornamenied in a most tasteful 
manner in the front, with puflings of satin, of the same 
color; they are continued down the front of the skirt in the 
form of robes, and finished with an elegant trimming of lute- 
string and satin; the epaulettes and collar are embroidered 
rouud to correspond with the body, and the cuffs the same, 


EVENING DRESS. 

Composep of pink tulle, worn over a white satin slip; 
ornamented round the bottom with a trimming of gauze and 
satin in a wave; each vacancy is filled with white roses 
encircled with gauze: the body is made low, and of white 
satin trimmed with pink; the front forming a stomacher of 
points trimmed with pink satin and blond: the sleeves are 
cut in points to correspond, and a broad blond to fall over 
the neck and shoulders and round the arms. ifcad-dress, of 
white roses intermixed with pink gauze, Pink satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


THE unusual coldness of the weather throughout the whole 
of last month, has caused no material alteration to take place 
in the dresses of our fair countrywomen, since our last re- 
port. The spencers and pclisses worn for the promenade, 
are of Gros de Naples, and are very slightly trimmed in the 
chevron style. The spencers are made with a French collar, 
and the mancherons are shaped like a half-melon; the bust is 
trimmed across with rouleaux of satin entwined with narrow 
beading; these rouleaux supply the place of brandenburghs. 

The Robinette hat is the last novelty that bas been intro- 
duced. Artificial flowers are now more worn on hats and 
bonnets than feathers; some beautiful white crape hats have 
been seen in carriages, with a light and simple wreath of 
flowers round the crown: many straw and chip bonnets are 
trimmed at the edges with two rows of gossamer gauze, 
laid on in bias, the same as were so prevalent last autumn. 
The open straw bonnets are now become very general; some 
of them are of the most beautiful workmanship, and display 
a variety of elegant patterns 

Great diversity is likewise exhibited in the trimming of 
gowns: we would recommend our fair countrywomen to con- 
tinue throughout the summer the very light and appropriate 
trimmings now so much the prevailing fashion. Colored mus- 
lins, either plain or beautifully printed, seem more in favor 
for morning dresses than white; though the latter is partial- 
ly worn, and will always be a favorite. The trimmings on 
these gowns consist of rows of triple flounces, very narrow, 
falling over each other, and placed at equal distances; the 
mancherons on the sleeves, consisting of plaitings to corre- 
spond with the skirt, and the body made in the drawn frock 
style, confined across by bands of embroidered muslin. Trim- 
mings on silk gowns, which are much in favor for half-dress, 
are formed of rouleaux, rosettes, wheat-sheaves, representa~ 
tions of sea-weed, and festooned flounces of gauze or Italian 
crape; the bust, if the dress is made high, is ornamented 
en chevrons, 

The hair in full dress is much elevated on the crown of 
the head: rainbow-gauze drawn through the hair, and a splen- 
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did diadem comb, placed backward, is much admired for an 
evening party head-dress. Dress hats of colored gauze, sur- 
mounted by plumes of white marabouts, tipped with the co- 
lor of the bat. Colored gauze Spanish hats are the most dis- 
tinguished head-dresses for the Opera. The cornettes for 
morning dress are of fine lace, and as to shape, are chaste, 
simple, and becoming. 

The favorite colors for spencers and pelisses are pink, 
silver-grey, slate, purple, and mignonette leaf-green. 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


In the public promenades, the shawl is twisted round the 
form in clegant drapery; but great care is taken not to con- 
ceal the Maltese collar, or in any way to derange the tri- 
ple ruff of well-stilened guaffree gauze. Spencers are now 
very prevalent, and, no doubt, will continue to be so through- 
out the summer. They are of levantine or satin, and beau- 
tifully ornamented in front with languettes. 

White chip hats and bonnets, placed very much on one 
side, are likely to continue long in favor. 

For walking dresses, the chequered barége silks are very 
fashionable; the ground is green, with large yellow chequers. 
Evening dresses are chiefly made of black lace, the body 
like that of a drawn frock; it it worn over white satin, and 
is simply ornamented with a white blond tucker that draws 
modestly over the neck. A rose-colored crape dress, trim- 
med with rouleaux of satin, is greatly admired as a con- 
cert costume. At the opening of the ball at Sceaux, which 
regularly takes place at this season of the year, a very pret- 
ty novel nymph displayed over her ball dress a little apron 
of barége silk, of a rich plaid pattern. 

The hair is very elegantly arranged with a small wreath 
of flowers and leaves in gold; and is much admired as a 
ball head-dress for young persons. 

The new reticules are shaped like a book, and hang to 
the wrist or fingers by little twisted cordons of raw silk. 

The favorite colors for ribands are lilac, rose-color, and 
celestial blue. For hats, bonnets and spencers, lavender, 
American green, and marshmallow blossom color. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
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STONEHENGE—A PRIZE POEM. 


Rectted at the Theatre, Oxford, June 12, 1823: 
BY MR. SALMON, 
Under Graduate at Brazonese College. 


CePerr 


Wrapt in the veil of Time’s unbroken gloom, 
Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb, 
Where cold oblivion holds her dusky reign, 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarum’s lonely plain. 


Yet think not here with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace ; 
No pillar’d lines with sculptur’d foliage crown’d, 
No fluted remnants deck the hallow’d ground; 
Firm, as implanted by some Titan’s might, 
Each rugged stone uprears its giant height, 
Whence the poised fragment tottering seems to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 


Here oft, when evening sheds her twilight ray, 
And gilds with fainter beam departing day, 
With breathless gaze, and cheek with terror pale, 
The lingering shepherd startles at the tale, 
How at deep midnight, by the moon’s chill glance, 
Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance ; 
While on each whisp’ring breeze that murmurs by, 
His busied fancy hears the hollow sigh. 


Rise from thy haunt, dread Genius of the clime, 
Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time! 
*Tis thine to burst the maniling clouds of age, 
And fling new radiance on Tradition’s page ; 
F3 
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See! at thy call, from Fable’s varied store, 


ee | In shadowy train the mingled visions pour: 
4 I Here the wild Briton, ’mid his wilder reign, 
wee Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns th’ oppressor’s chain. 
‘ Here wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell,* 


Ht Waves the dark wand, and chaunts the thrilling spell.. 
A i : Hark! ’tis the Bardic lyre, whose harrowing strain 
| Wakes the rude echoes of the slumbering plain; 
Lo! ’tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthening line 
In lowliest homage bends before the shrine. 

He comes—the priest—amid the sullen blaze 

His snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays ; 

Dim gleam the torches through the circling night, 
Dark curl the vapours round the altar’s light ; 
O’er the black scene of death each conscious star, 
Ta lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 

































’Tis gone! e’en now the mystic horrors fade 
From Sarum’s loneliness and Mona's glade; ' 
Hush’d is each note of Taliesin’st lyre, 7 
Sheath’d the fell blade, and quench’‘d the fatal fire. 
On wings of light Hope's angel form appears, 
Smiles on the past, and points to happier years ; 
Points, with uplifted hand and raptur'd eye, 
To yon pure dawn that floods the opening sky ; 
And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o'er Albion’s rescued shore, 


THomas Stokes Sanmon. d 
Brasenose College. . 


| 


CHARADE. 


Wuiat, rising from the limpid stream, 4 
A silvery veil casts o'er the plain, 
With that, which dims steel's polished gleam, 
Is friendship’s foe—affection’s bane. 


G. H. 





* On this spot it ts said that the Uritish Nobles were slaughtered by Hengist 
+ Talicein, President of the Bards, flourished in the sixth century. , 
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VERSES 


TO MISS MARY L. R——. 


FoRGIVE me, lady, if the praise 
I venture to assign 

To thee be such, as not repays 

The gentle grace of those sweet lays 
Which thou avowest thine. 


I would not dare, with hedge-row flowers, 
To weave a wreath for thee; 

Since on thy own more cherish’d bowers, 

Heaven’s prodigal indulgence showers 
Such rich fertility. 


Ner would I hope to win thy ear 
By words which flatt’ry’s tongue 

Assumes, as spell to banish fear 

From hearts that deem it insincere, 
Or from compulsion wrung. 


Yet may I, venturesome, thy name 
Now mingle with my strain; 

Because from thee the spirit came, 

That bade me these weak numbers frame; 
Nor will the deed be vain. 


For, though there are who, weakly, wise, 
Would such bold thought condemn; 
Whose feelings and whose fancies rise, 
But in the traitorous disguise 
Of worldly stratagem ;— 


Whose morals would be shock’d to learn 
That female ears could bend 
To stranger lip:—that minds should yearn, 
From kindred minds the meed to earn 

Which justice may extend :— 


Yet, lady, well I know that thou, 
Who with a loftier mind 

Art gifted, will not disavow 

Attention to the strain that now 
Is with thy name combin’d! 
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I claim the freedom which the Muse 
To all her children gives; 

And surely thou canst this excuse, 

Whose heart her wildest dreams infuse 
With ev'ry charm that lives. 











I claim to thank thee, as I may, 
For pleasure thou hast shed 
By song, by fiction, and by lay, 
Upon the student’s rugged way, 

With care and toil o’erspread, 


I claim to greet thee, as the child 

Whom Fancy’s self hath own’d, 
And whom the Muse with number’s wild 
Hath gifted, aud, with fetters mild, 

To poesy hath bound! 


I ne'er have seen thee; but the tongue 
Of rumour oft hath told, 

That thou art fair, and good, and young, 

And that life’s wantie o’er thee flung 
Pale sofrow doth enfold. 


I know thee not; but much have heard 
Of trials thou hast past: 

Bat what can Rumour's idle word 

Of the heart’s miseries record, 
So secret and so vast! 


I cannot tell, since tongues deceive, 
How true the tale may be; 

But this I gladly can believe, 

That thou canst well the pains retrieve 
Of dire adversity. 


Whilst arm’d within with such strong mail 
As Virtue’s self girds on, 

In vain shall outward foes assail, 

In vaiu shali worldly ills prevail, 
To make the heart undone! 


The soul that fee's imparted power, 

As storms aroun: i! si-e, 
May laugh, wheo dark’ning tempests lower ; 
Hope bids the fiiewdiy beacon tower 

Shine in the biachest shies! 
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And though the winds contending blow, 
And wave on wave may swell, 
Reclin’d at ease upou the prow, 
Virtue beholds them rage below, 
All unassailable! 


And such the strength the Muse imparts 

To all who own her sway, 
A strength which nerves their fearless hearis— 
A blade, which wards off sorrow’s darts, 

And robs it of its prey. 


Well, well I know, for I have been 
The haunts of grief among; 

Yet, ’mid the most untoward seen, 

Have felt my spirit made serene, 
By the sweet powers of song! 


For poesy’s a boon from heaven 
To erring man below,— 
A light from God’s own essence given, 
To cheer the mind by anguish driven 
Through the long vale of woe! 


This is the charm, which binds the soul 
Of man to man unknown, 

Connecting by its strong control 

The parts of that stupendous whole, 
Which God hath call’d his own! 


Then, blame not, if thy gentle strains 
May kindred feelings raise 

In one, o’er whom disputeless reigns 

The guardian muse, whom song enchains ; 
Who her behests obeys. 


I know thou wilt not—nor reject 
The thanks I thus bestow; 
Since with them mingled are respect 
And estimation, circumspect 
‘Its praises to avow. 


Proceed, then, lov’d one of the Nine! 
Thy harp’s mellifluous string, 

Though stranger hands with flowers entwine, 

Shall thy harmonious soul enshrine 
With its sweet murmuring! 





W. B. 
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AN ODE TO THE MEMORY OF NAPOLEON, 


db Ae 


By MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 
Wuere now are all the trophy’d days, 
When shouting victory breath’d thy name, 
And glory caught her brightest rays 
Of dazzling splendor from thy fame? 
Oh! never was her torch so bright, 
Nor dark ambition’s eye so wild, 
As where Napoleon led the fight, 
And triumph on his banner smil'd. 
He stood upon the hill of time, 
Like a portentous meteor glaring, 
Upon a world awake to crime, 
When crime was at its darkest daring; 
Like the apostate fiend he stood, 
Dispensing subject worlds around ; 
The charter-bonds he scroll’d in blood, 
That flow’d from many a martyr’s wound. 
He rose upon the frighted earth, 

To grasp its bounds, its peace to mar, 
And fiends cried “ Havock!” at his birth, 
And then “ let slip the dogs of war.” 
Speak from thy grave, thou mighty One, 

{f with a world of ruin sated, 
Teach future conquerors to shun 

The crimes for which e’en thou wert hated. 
Tell them, however proud the height, 

To which thy dazzling crest was rear’d, 
That wanting mercy’s milder light, 

"Twas never lev’d, tho’ ever fear’d; 
And that the brightest part ere play’d, 

When virtue’s lustre beams not on it, 
Is worthless like thine own bright blade, 

When thrown aside with rust upon it. 
Speak to those souls of narrow frame, 

Whose ancestry is all their worth, 
Speak in thine own imperial name, 

And ask what didst thou owe to birth? 
Ask them, if all the charnel pride, 

That ever herald’s page rehears’d, 
Had with the ethereal spirit vied, 

Thy single soul of splendor nursed? 
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And tell ambition’s eager sons, 
Unbounded power, is power in vain; 
The fount which at its height o’erruns, 
Its native level seeks again. 
That but for that mistaken view, 
Thou now, perhaps, had reign’dst supreme, 
The proudest monarch Europe knew, 
And purified that feetid stream: 
For royalty runs rank at times, 
And virtues stagnate in a line; 
And a long list of kings and crimes, 
Too oft on kindred records shine, 
Sleep in thy bed of rock !—and oft 
The wand’rer of the midnight wave, 
Will turn and lift his arm aloft, 
To point thy isolated grave. 
And spirits yet unborn will sigh, 
When tracing all thy glory past, 
That such a soul should fade and die, 


i me 





3 In dull captivity at last. 
SOLUTION 


a OF THE CHARADE IN THE LAST NUMBER OF THE MUSFLUKM. 


4444 A 


WEDDED LOVE. 
WHEN beauty feels the sacred flame 
Of purity and love, 
She seeks another’s arms and name, 
The cares of life to prove. 


Then is the magic ring display'd, 
To bind them both for life; 

Changing the loving, timid maid, 
To still more loving wife! 


When happiness thus joins a pair, 
Our wish for health must rise ; 

Long be it ere the call they share, 
That bids them seck the skies. 


Long ere the worm of death be sent, 
When life is worn and weak: 
Nor, while life lasts, be ringworm blent 


With bcauty’s damask cheek. 
: M. Laek 2 
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Marriages. 
J. A. Warre, esq. M.P. for Taunton, to Florence Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of Richard Magenis, esq. M. P. of Grovesnor-place. 
At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Richard Forster, esq. of Hunter-street, Bruns. 
wick-square, to Mary Ann, daughter of the late Wm. Rabbeth, esq. of Bed- 


ford-street, Bedford-row. 
Samuel Frampton Stallard, esq., of Burton-crescent, to Eliza Catherine, 


second daughter of Robert Nicholls, Esq. of Toft, Lincolnshire. 
At Hackney-church, Mr. John Sutton, of Artillery place, Finsbury-square, 
to Ann, second daughter of Robert Martin, late of Ilford, esq. 


Deaths. 


On Saturday, the7th inst. at her house in Park-place, St. James's, the Dow. 
ager Lady Vernon, mother of the Right Hon. Lady Suffield. 
On Friday, June 13th, at his seat, Theobald’s, Hatfield, Herts, the Most 


Noble the Marquis of Salisbury. 
At his seat at Walton, Sir Charles Mordaunt, bart. late M. P. for the County 


of Warwick. 

At Wheatley, near Doncaster, Sir G. Cooke, bart. in the 80th year of his age. 

On Thursday, at his house in Lambeth-road, in the 83d year of his age, 
William Coombe, esq. This gentleman was the author of “ The Devil upon 
two Sticks in England,” of “‘ The Diabolical, ” and of a fictitious work, en- 
titled ‘* Letters of the late Lord Littleton.” 

On the 9th inst., in Curzon-street, Mayfair, Gen. Robert Manners, Colonel 
of the S0th regiment, son of the late Lord Robert Manners, of Bloxholme, 
in the county of Lincoln, and Member of Parliament in several sessions for 


Cambridge: 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are very anxious to receive the remaining chapters of Croyland Abbey 
and the Castle and the Cottage with as little delay as possible. 

The review of Barnett’s Memoirs next month. 

In reply to J. B. D.’s letter, we beg to state, that the articles to which re- 
ference may be intended, found their way into our pages very accidentally, 
having never received the Editor’s imprimatur. J. B. D.’s amended Trans- 
lation will be inserted, 

On Female Servants—Edith—The Broken Heart—Lines to Miss T.—are re- 
ceived. 

The Letters on the Progress of Luxury and ress among the Ancient Ladies, 
are received; and will be inserted. 

Characteristic Sketches by Verax, No. I, will appear next month. 

We beg tudirect the attention of our Correspondents to the Notice from the 
Publishers, respecting the Prize Essay, in the concluding page of our last 
number: we anticipate with pleasing expectations the contributions of oui 
Correspondents on this occasion, 

ERRATA, 

In No. V. of the Irith Melodies, inserted last month, p. 104, instead of “ And 

feeling’s font és o’er” read “ And feeling’s font decays.” 
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